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PREFACE 


Clocking Out: Time Beyond Management explores ways in which notions 

of time are represented, lived, and contested. In a moment when 
neoliberal capitalism permeates almost every sphere of life, time seems 
inescapably priced and paced by capital. Far from neutral, this temporal 
logic—exemplified by the measurable, divisible, and rationalized time 

of the globally networked twenty-four hour clock—has become so pervasive 
that it masks the historical and cultural contingency of its own 
installment. Walter Benjamin famously described this hegemonic temporal 
formation as “homogenous, empty time,” +? wherein time transcends its 
relation to variously situated human histories and becomes a universal, 
abstract substrate. Critiquing the teleological rationale that 
undergirds the notion of the progression of “mankind,” Benjamin's 
description speaks to the naturalization of a disenchanted and 
mechanized temporal logic within modernity. Departing from the thesis 
that this linear and progressive conception of time structurally enables 
and ongoingly facilitates regimes of social, political, and economic 
domination, this exhibition turns to artistic practices that describe, 
defy, or propose alternatives to such hegemonic temporal orders. 


The title for our exhibition, Clocking Out: Time Beyond Management, 
alludes not only to the end of one’s daily labor cycle, but points to 
fugitive modalities of exiting a certain paradigm under which one’s 
time is administered through imposed regimentations, insidious 
imperatives to productivity, and self-inflicted time-management. To be 
“clocked out” is also to refuse and to disengage with these social 

and psychological impositions of time. This exhibition foregrounds the 
orchestration of time as a site of struggle and locus of critique. 

By presenting speculative, historical, and always already existing 
alternatives situated outside the allegedly totalizing framework of the 
current hegemonic temporal order, this exhibition gestures towards a 
time beyond management. 


The question of how to hold together such a multiplicity of counter- 
temporalities in a productive way without collapsing them into a 
singular, reactionary category is of equal concern to many of the 
artists represented in this exhibition. This is a difficult yet fertile 
problematic that the scholar Carolyn Dinshaw attests to in her 

critical discussion of linear time, “[t]hinking nonlinearity over and 
against linearity is hard enough, but figuring out the criteria by which 
different nonlinear temporalities might meaningfully be brought 
together—figuring out how to make heterogeneity analytically powerful— 
is exponentially harder.” 2 


This exhibition creates an experiential and discursive space, wherein a 
heterogeneity of rhythms and temporal logics coexist and are put into 
dialogic relation with one another. Rather than propose a unified 
counter-concept of time, which would risk amounting to a new temporal 
hegemony, Clocking Out embraces a networked plurality of coeval but 
incommensurable temporalities. The exhibition weaves together multiple 
thematic threads which are further explored in the four essays in this 


catalogue, spanning decolonial and I/indigenous* temporalities, 
alternative time-based economies, the performativity of timekeeping 
devices, as well as material expressions of time in textile practices. 
Without reverting to an ahistorical universalism, we insist that these 
varied temporal critiques are inextricably interlocked and arise out of 
a shared discontent with their historical and ongoing enmeshment in the 
colonial, racialized, cis-heteropatriarchal, ableist, and ecocidal 
matrices that constitute capitalist modernity. Stretching the duration 
and format of a ten-day exhibition, Clocking Out unfolds through an 
exhibition with a reading room, a performance program, and two evenings 
of film screenings. The exhibition installed at Artists Space (New York, 
NY) gathers works by Kobby Adi, Julieta Aranda, Yto Barrada, Kevin 
Jerome Everson, ektor garcia, Simon Gush, Sky Hopinka, Clare Hu, Samson 
Kambalu, Duwawisioma, aka Victor Masayesva, Jr., Katie Paterson, Dario 
Robleto, and Finnegan Shannon as well as performances by Maria Chavez, 
Brendan Fernandes, and Gerard & Kelly. Inviting the viewer to linger in 
the gallery space, we have assembled a group of texts that were 
formative in our conception of the exhibition as well as a section of 
posters, books, and zines curated by Black Quantum Futurism. Running 
parallel is a film program at e-flux Screening Room in Brooklyn with 
works by Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle, Helen Cammock, Kajsa 
Dahlberg, Hicham Gardaf, Karrabing Film Collective, Rosalind Nashashibi, 
and Mona Vatamanu & Florin Tudor. Deploying a diverse yet complementary 
set of critical methodologies and aesthetic sensibilities, the artists 
assembled in Clocking Out pierce through the disciplining veil of empty, 
homogenous time and illumine otherwise temporal horizons. 


1 Walter Benjamin, “Theses on the Philosophy of History,” 
Illuminations, trans. Harry Zohn (New York, NY: Schocken, 1969), 261. 


2? Dinshaw, Carolyn, et al., “Theorizing Queer Temporalities: A 
Roundtable Discussion,” in GLQ: A Journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies 
13, Issue 2 (2007): 186. 


3 In his essay in this volume, KJ Abudu makes a distinction between 

the use of “indigenous” “to refer to the plural, dynamic, and resilient 
onto-epistemologies (in Africa, Asia, the Americas, and the Pacific) 
that have been and continue to be subjugated by world-systemic 
processes of coloniality/modernity”; and the use of “Indigenous” in 
“refer[ence] to populations, world over, that have been subjected to 
settler colonial violence and displaced by modern statecraft.” 


WORKS IN THE EXHIBITION 


e = Film program 


Kobby Adi 

Whiskey, 2022 

Food wrapper, PVC, matchbox, dog hair, 
tape, 35mm film negative processed in 
homemade Palm Wine developer 

2x 1.4 x 0.6 in. 

Courtesy the artist 


Palm Wine Developer for B/W Motion 
Picture Film, 2023 

Printed document 

Available in English, Mandarin, and 
Spanish 

Recipe formulated by Kobby Adi 
Mandarin translation by Si Li, 
Spanish translation by Emilio 
Martinez Poppe 

Dimensions variable 

Courtesy the artist 


hold, 2021 

Twelve seconds (looped), 16mm film 

transferred to medical grade DVD, 

rom-com DVD cases, black permanent 
marker (6 copies) 

Courtesy the artist 


Julieta Aranda 
slowly 

mulled over 

matter, 2009 

Twenty-four hours of 
electrocardiography data, print on 
paper (A4) 
Courtesy the artist 


sketch for an unclock, 2023 
Twenty-four hours sound, stereo 
(physical and mechanical 
interpretation of 24 hours of 
electrocardiography data) 
Courtesy the artist 


Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle 
Notes for a Time/Bank, 2012 

HD video with sound 

00:21:47 

Courtesy the artists 


Yto Barrada 

Untitled (After Stella, New Marrakesh) , 
2023 

Cotton, madder, onion, iron, cochineal, 
pomegranate, and found fabric 

24.5 x 24.5 in. 

Courtesy the artist and Pace Gallery 


Black Quantum Futurism 

Time Zone Protocols (Poster I), 2022 
32 x 49.5 in. 

Chromogenic print 

Courtesy the artists 


Time Zone Protocols (Poster II), 2022 
32 x 49.5 in. 

Chromogenic print 

Courtesy the artists 


Time Zone Protocols (Poster III), 2022 
32 x 49.5 in. 

Chromogenic print 

Courtesy the artists 


Just in Timekit, 2022 
Zine handout 
Courtesy the artists 


Black Quantum Futurism Selected Reading 
Materials: Black Quantum Futurism 
Theory & Practice Vol. I, 2015; Black 
Quantum Futurism Theory & Practice Vol. 
II, 2021; Space-Time Collapse Vol I: 
From The Congo To The Carolinas, 2015; 
Space-Time Collapse Vol. II: Community 
Futurisms, 2020; Rasheedah Phillips, 
Recurrence Plot (and Other Time Travel 
Tales), 2014 

ALL published by The Afrofuturist 
Affair/House of Future Sciences Books 
Courtesy the artists 


Helen Cammock 
They Call it Idlewild, 2020 

HD digital video 

00:18:35 

Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry, 
London 


Maria Chavez 

HMI: Whitney ISP (HyperMemory 
Installation), 2023 

Sound performance 

Courtesy the artist 


Kajsa Dahlberg 

Reach, Grasp, Move, Position, Apply 
Force, 2015 

HD video, color, sound 

00:42:13 

Courtesy the artist 


Kevin Jerome Everson 

Workers Leaving the Job Site, 2013 
16mm film transferred to HD video; 
color, silent 

00:06:30 

Courtesy the artist and 

Andrew Kreps Gallery 


Second Shift, 1999 

16mm film transferred to HD video; 
b&w, sound 

00:04:00 

Courtesy the artist and 

Andrew Kreps Gallery 


Brendan Fernandes 

A Solo Until We Can Dance Again, 
2021-23 

Performance, marley floor, vinyl 
Duration variable 

Courtesy the artist and NEON 


ektor garcia 
Portal DF/SF, 2021 

Crocheted copper wire, copper wire, 
copper pipe, shell 

84 x 30 in. 

Courtesy the artist and Rebecca Camacho 
Presents, San Francisco 


textile bronceado, 2023 

Lost wax cast bronze 

Tab exXe Qe 25eain 

Courtesy the artist and Rebecca Camacho 
Presents, San Francisco 


textil bronceado con espinas/semillas, 
2023 

Lost wax cast bronze 

Ox. 15.56 SF ain: 

Courtesy the artist and Rebecca Camacho 
Presents, San Francisco 


Hicham Gardaf 

In Praise of Slowness, 2023 

16mm film transferred to video, color, 
sound 

00:17:00 

Courtesy the artist 


Gerard & Kelly 
Timelining, 2014-ongoing 
Performance 

Duration variable 
Courtesy the artists 


Simon Gush 

Sunday Light, 2013 

HD video, stereo sound 

00:13:14 

Courtesy the artist and Stevenson 
Gallery, Cape Town and Johannesburg 


Without Light, 2016 

HD video, stereo sound 

00:11:17 

Courtesy the artist and Stevenson 
Gallery, Cape Town and Johannesburg 


Clocking In, 2013 

Clock card machine and time card rack 
2VeXelOe xe Setne 

Courtesy Emile Stipp Collection, 
Pretoria 


Sky Hopinka 

In Dreams and Autumn, 2021 

HD video, stereo, 3-channel, 
synchronous loop 

00:11:04 

Courtesy the artist and BROADWAY 
Gallery 


Clare Hu 

Perimeter, 2022 

Overshot weave (“Lee’s Surrender”) in 
white and blue, various patches, cotton 
duck, hardware, woven sandbags 

Height variable x 72 in. 

Courtesy the artist 


2300 Pleasant Hill, 2022 

Gridded double weave, digital image of 
99 Ranch Market, views from Buford 
Highway and scaffolding attached to 
Stone Mountain printed fabric, plastic 
tarp, cotton duck, found plastic 
fencing, cotton yarn, thread 

73 x 99 in. 

Courtesy the artist 


Samson Kambalu 

Nyau Cinema, 2014-ongoing 

Video installation, color and b&w, 
silent 

Dimensions variable 

Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry, 
London 


I Hold up a Tree in 1936, 2015 
Digital video, color 
0000: 22 


Runner, 2014 
Digital video, color 
00:00:50 


Snowball, 2015 
Digital video, color 
00:00:21 


Strange Fruit, 2015 
Digital video, color 
00:00:21 


Strip Lander, 2019 
Digital video, color 
00:00:31 


Karrabing Film Collective 
Wutharr, Saltwater Dreams, 2016 
HD video, sound 

00:28:53 

Courtesy the artists 


Duwawisioma, aka Victor Masayesva, Jr. 


Itam Hakim, Hoptit, 1984 

Film 

00:58:00 

Courtesy the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


Rosalind Nashashibi 

Denim Sky, 2022 

16mm film transferred to HD video 
01:07:00 

Courtesy the artist and 

GRIMM Amsterdam | New York | London 


Katie Paterson 

Future Library (certificate), 2014 
Two-sided foil block print on paper 
16.5 x 11.6875 in. 

Courtesy the artist and James Cohan, 
New York 


Dario Robleto 

I Haven’t Been Heard From In Days, 1997 
“Silence (Sometimes I can’t speak to 
anyone or go out for weeks), 1982, 
1986-91, 1993-94, 1997” 

Print, part of the series “Actions” 
(1996-97) 

Dimensions variable 

Courtesy the artist 


Finnegan Shannon 

Have you ever fallen in love with a 
clock?, 2021 

DayClocks mechanism, DiBond, clock 
hand, paint 

13.4 in. 

Courtesy the artist 


Do you want us here or not, 2018 
MDO, paint 

72x 26 x 36 an: 

Courtesy the artist 


Mona Vatamanu & Florin Tudor 
Omnia Communia Deserta, 2020 
Film 

00:29:00 

Courtesy the artists 


ARCHIVAL MATERIAL 


Labor Notes from Josiah Warren's 
New Harmony Community, 1857 
Denominations: One Hour, Two Hours, 
Five Hours 

Facsimiles 

Courtesy the American Antiquarian 
Society 


Labor Note from Robert Owen's National 
Equitable Labour Exchange in London, 
1832 

Denomination: Ten Hours 

Facsimiles 

Courtesy the British Museum 


Ithaca HOURS, 1991-2012 
Project initiated by Paul Glover 


Denominations: One Hour, Half Hour, 
Quarter Hour, One-Eighth Hour, One- 
Tenth Hour 

Purchased with exhibition funds 


Lawrence Weiner 

Time/Bank Currency, 2009 

Denominations: Half Hour, One Hour, Six 
Hours, Twelve Hours, Twenty-Four Hours 
Project initiated by e-flux 

(Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle) 
Courtesy e-flux 


Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle 
Time/Bank Newspaper, 2009 
Printed newspaper 

Courtesy the artists 


Neue Slowenische Kunst (NSK) 
State in Time Passport, 1991-ongoing 
Courtesy Zachary B. Feldman 
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Spending 
Time 


Zachary B. Feldman 


Sociality from Time-Based Currencies 
to Time-Based Nations 


Spending Time 


Feldman 


1 George Lakoff and Mark 
Leonard Johnson, Metaphors 


We Live By, First Edition (Chicago, 


IL: University of Chicago Press, 
1980), 8. 


“Time in our culture is a valuable commodity. It is a limited resource 
that we use to accomplish our goals. Because of the way that the 
concept of work has developed in modern Western culture, where 
work is typically associated with the time it takes and time is precisely 
quantified, it has become customary to pay people by the hour, week, 
or year. In our culture TIMEIS MONEY in many ways: telephone 
message units, hourly wages, hotel room rates, yearly budgets, interest 


2994 


on loans, and paying your debt to society by ‘serving time. 


—George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, 
Metaphors We Live By 


3 


“Time is money.” Regarded as a maxim of common sense, there are 
few lessons more pervasive throughout history. Its oldest recorded 
use is credited to the great Greek orator, Antiphone, who lectured 
that, “[t]he most costly outlay is time.”? In its contemporary use, it is 
attributed to Benjamin Franklin who, in the opening to his essay, 
“Advice to a Young Tradesman,” compels the young working class to 
“[r]Jemember that time is money,” so that they may equate a half day 
spent idle as having “spent or rather thrown away Five Shillings be- 
sides.”> In many ways, the whole of Western civilization rests on the 
bedrock that time is but another natural resource to exploit, extract, 
and leverage in service of capital accumulation.* By weighing produc- 
tivity against ones’ limited resource of biological life and valuing it 
monetarily, strategies to maximize the use of one’s time abound. 
While some have understood “Time is money” in a more Franklinian 
sense, others have sought to augment their time through the outsourc- 
ing of labor unto others, buying their time on the labor market. The 
advent and spread of capitalism and industrial production concret- 
ized the idea that time is money (and, therefore, a resource) into a sys- 
tem in which time is bought and sold in service by and for those with 
purchasing power. 

The metaphor “time is money” is a cultural hegemony that disin- 
centivizes particular uses of time, while rewarding others—always in 
service to a capitalist understanding of labor. When expressed as a tru- 
ism, this metaphor further alienates money from its material value and 
determines how time—and thus, sociality—should be managed. The 
linguists and philosophers George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, in their 
book Metaphors we Live By, maintain that because abstract concepts 
are not experiential, they must be described through linguistic meta- 
phors that, in turn, reveal something to us about our everyday func- 
tions and culturally based understandings of society. As they write, 
“metaphor is pervasive in everyday life, not just in language but in 
thought and action. Our ordinary conceptual system, in terms of which 
we both think and act, is fundamentally metaphorical in nature.”? 
When one considers “Time is money,” one regards time as a kind of 
raw material or fuel that powers industry and can be leveraged to in- 
crease one’s productivity. That is to say, time on its own is not profit- 
able, nor even useful. Time itself must be employed in a particular way 
to generate value. 

What happens when the metaphor is spent? What happens when 
time really is money? Clocking Out: Time Beyond Management ex- 
plores artistic practices that venture to describe, defy, and debauch 
uncritical and hegemonic notions of temporality—to which “time is 
money” certainly belongs. In this essay, I introduce a number of theo- 
retical and real-life time-based economic systems and the appropria- 
tion of this history in recent art projects. From the 19" century utopi- 
an settlements of Josiah Warren in the USA and Robert Owen in the 
UK, to art projects and videos by Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle, 
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2 Damien Villers and Wolfgang 
Mieder, “Time Is Money: Benjamin 
Franklin and the Vexing Problem 
of Proverb Origins,” Proverbium: 
Yearbook of International Proverb 
Scholarship 34, no. 1 (2017): 395. 


3. ~—~* Villers and Mieder, “Time Is 
Money,” 391-392. 


4 German sociologist Max 
Weber cites Franklin’s use of “time 
is money.” See Max Weber, “The 
Spirit of Capitalism,” The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, Routledge Classics 
(New York, NY: Routledge, 2001), 
13-38. 


5 Lakoff and Johnson, 
Metaphors We Live By, 3. 


Feldman 


6 Thecostis inclusive of a small 
markup to cover shipping, loss, and 
rent, which averaged about four 
percent. 


7 William Bailie, Josiah Warren: 
First American Anarchist, A 
Sociological Study (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company, 1906), 10. 


8 Steve Kemple, “The 
Cincinnati Time Store As An 
Historical Precedent For Societal 
Change,” A lecture given at CS13, 
Cincinnati, OH, March 19, 2010, 
as part of the “Creative Economy” 
exhibition. https://www.scribd. 
com/document/32919811/The- 
Cincinnati-Time-Store-As-An- 
Historical-Precedent-For- 
Societal-Change. 


9 Bailie, Josiah Warren: First 
American Anarchist, 14. 


10 This was intended only 

to keep the trade of labor notes 
aclosed system until someone 
was acculturated into the 
time-based economy. 


Simon Gush, Kevin Jerome Everson, and Neue Slowenische Kunst, I 
think through the quantification and valuation of time as money con- 
nected to themes of labor, pleasure, incarceration, and nationhood. 


TIME STORE: 
THE FUNGIBILITY OF LABOR 


The year is 1827, the place Cincinnati, Ohio. Imagine, for a moment, 
entering a general store. The shelves are stocked with all the historical- 
ly accurate accoutrements: grain, tea, sugar, produce, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, snake oil, hats, beaver pelts, kitchenware, farm machinery, you 
name it. Grizzled frontiersmen and farmers alike shop for all their es- 
sentials. But this store is different from other general stores like it—not 
in its stock, but inits structure. In this store, a clock hangs conspicuous- 
ly upon the wall for all to see. As shoppers select their goods and bring 
them to the register, the shopkeeper keeps tabs on the clock to mea- 
sure the time spent waiting on each customer. The goods themselves 
are exchanged roughly at cost, thus there is no profit in the traditional 
sense.° At the end of the transaction, the shopkeeper asks for payment 
in an amount equal to the time spent on a specific trade, which is is- 
sued on a voucher to be “paid” on demand to the beholder.’ Here, time 
really is money. This is Josiah Warren’s Time Store—an experimental 
retail store used as a proof of concept for the practice of a labor-valued 
economy, and the first systematic application of mutualisticlabor-based 
economics situated within the ideology of individualistic anarchism.® 

The Time Store was a resounding success. Neighboring enterpris- 
es, unable to compete with Warren’s “prices,” sought his help to adapt 
his time-based labor model to suit their needs.? After two years in oper- 
ation, Warren declared his experiment a success and closed the store 
to pursue the advancement of his new economic ideas in numerous la- 
bor-for-labor settlements, opening iterations of the Time Store every- 
where he moved. One of the communities Warren founded was known 
as Modern Times (1851) in what is today, Brentwood, New York, on 
Long Island. Examples of labor vouchers from Warren’s first Time 
Store in Cincinnati are exceedingly rare—and the ones on display in 
this exhibition, stamped with the year 1857, are from the Modern 
Times community. Warren’s labor notes varied across the years in size 
and information listed, however the design of the bills themselves 
remained mostly the same, typically featuring an illustration of Lady 
Justice, a notice of non-transferability, '° the hours owed, and in what 
form of labor [fig. 1]. Featuring print only on one side, both earlier and 
later versions included spots for endorsements that were intended to 
be filled out on demand, functioning similarly to a modern-day bank 
check. The labor notes signified a direct labor-for-labor exchange 
(through their non-transferability) and included safeguards, such as a 
cap of 100 hours per issuing loanee, as to avoid a capitalistic accumula- 
tion of expropriated time. 
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Fig. 1 
“One Hour Labor Note,” from Josiah Warren’s Modern Times Community, 1857. 
Courtesy the American Antiquarian Society. 


Of course, Warren’s economic ideas did not arise in a vacuum. 
Prior to his move to Cincinnati, Warren was a follower of Robert 
Owen, a wealthy textile industrialist from Wales. Owen became well 
known for the founding of New Harmony, Indiana—a planned utopian 
village where all money and private property was banned, and the 
citizens functioned on a loose credit-based economy and self-sufficient 
communalism. When the community imploded terrifically less than 
two years after its foundation, Warren left New Harmony for 
Cincinnati with his mind full of Owen’s 1820 idea for a labor-note 
intended to alleviate the economic austerity then in Ireland." Shortly 
after the voluntary close of Warren’s first Time Store, Owen was em- 
boldened to push the labor notes one step further by founding an ex- 
change market in London—expanding the capacity for labor notes by 
facilitating indirect labor-for-labor exchange. The National Equitable 
Labour Exchange opened in 1830 and issued “Labour Notes” in 
denominations of one, two, five, ten, twenty, forty, and eighty hours 
[figs. 2 and 3]. As historian Ophélie Siméon puts it, co-operative pro- 
ducers in the Exchange could “bypass middlemen and trade their 
goods directly for labour notes based upon the estimated labour-time 
used to perform skilled work, thus enjoying the full produce of their 
craftsmanship.”'? In other words, the Exchange provided a physical 
space for craftspeople to sell their products at cost and charge 
labor-hour profits through a centralized entity. The National Equitable 
Labour Exchange notes, also featured in facsimile in this exhibition, 
signal a rise in officiality. They appear more standardized than 
Warren’s notes—for example, they feature a printed endorsement and a 
recto and verso design recognizable to any viewer as official. Nonethe- 
less, the Exchange shuttered only two years after it began and by the 
next year Owen’s political work shifted toward trade unionism." 

Owen’s and Warren’s attempts would go on to garnish the atten- 
tion of figures such as Karl Marx and Pierre-Joseph Proudhon as inspi- 
ration for the uptake of a labor theory of value within their political 
thought, although not without some criticism. Labor exchange, as en- 
visioned by Owen and his followers, was always a stopgap to inject a bit 
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Figs. 2and3 
“One Hour Labuor Note,” from Robert Owen’s National Equitable Labour Exchange in London, 1832. 
Recto and verso. 


of socialism into the fray of capitalism—a way to work within the sys- 
tem. Incrementalism, not revolution. Owenism economics were highly 
influential to Proudhon, heralded as the founder of anarchism, who 
attempted his very own “People’s Bank” in 1849 which would have fa- 
cilitated the indirect exchange of products through labor vouchers. "* 
Initially, Marx disagreed with the Owenism time-based economic sys- 
tems in which he thought labor was overweighted as just one of several 
factors in valuation, but he did originally concede it as a functionally 
necessary junction in the transition away from capitalism, as socialism 
would be “stamped with the birthmarks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges.” !> Later, however, in the Poverty of Philosophy, Marx 
dismissed the idea outright, claiming that it was merely a utopian apol- 
ogy to capitalism. To Marx, the important factor is not simply the num- 
ber of hours labored, but rather a degree of abstraction he describes as 
the “socially necessary labor time” required to produce commodities. 
Nevertheless, Labor currencies have continued to proliferate 
throughout the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, always on the 
bleeding edge of obscurity without massive public uptake. (Even today 
one can buy time-backed cryptocurrency tokens on the Blockchain, 
but they remain relatively minor crypto coins.) Time banking systems 


often cropped up in liberal college towns and economically depressed 
post-industrial communities. Ithaca, New York, in 1991, had the privi- 
lege of being both. From this primordial soup of impoverished eco- 
nomics and anarcho-libertarianism, Paul Glover, a community orga- 
nizer, university professor, and local Ithaca historian, along with a 
group of friends and advisors, established one of the most successful 
local currency campaigns to date.'® At its height, the Ithaca HOURS 
were accepted at hundreds of businesses and even some local credit 
unions [figs. 4 and 5]. It grew out of a double-pronged critique of the 
unreliability of the dollar and the dearth of money circulating in the 
local economy. The Ithaca HOURS project flourished from 1991 until 
it petered out in the early 2010s. Around this time, Glover penned an 
essay reflecting on the origins and impact of the project, writing that 
“HOURS are as steady as the clock, because minutes neither expand 
nor contract. HOURS when properly issued represent basic labor that 
produces real goods and services. As Adam Smith said, ‘Labor was the 
first price, the original purchase-money that was paid for all things.” !” 
His assumption that subjective, phenomenological time is invalid 
betrays an ideology of universalized and mechanical time. Much like 
Owen and Warren—for whom the important factor is the quantifiable 
number of hours it takes to produce a commodity—the underlying 
premise is a scientific and rational measure of time in which, further- 
more, all bodies experience time equally. Common wisdom continues 
to uphold this premise, suggesting that we each have, as the saying 
goes, “the same 24 hours in a day.” At the crossroads of ableism and 
classism, this proverb assumes a homogenous playing field in which 
tasks (including commodity producing labor) can be assigned to this 
ostensibly universal timeline. Glover’s statement assumes the availabil- 
ity of time not given to varying rhythms of individual life and leisure, 
nor to the daily rituals of cooking, cleaning, laundry, and all sorts of 
domestic labor that has historically been excluded from the category 
of waged work and assigned to the domain of women. At the same 
time, already monied individuals have the option to buy time—that is, 
to buy more hours in a day by purchasing services they would rather 
not do themselves. 

The Ithaca HOURS were a time-based currency backed by the 
belief in the average Ithacan’s labor and good-will rather than the US 
dollar’s backing in federal faith. Even the aesthetic of the Ithaca 
HOURS immediately recalls the layout and conventions of an 
American dollar bill, featuring on its obverse the motto, “In Ithaca We 
Trust,” and on its reverse, “Time is Money.” With one HOUR pegged 
to ten US dollars, each bill is serialized, contains anti-counterfeiting 
graphics, and is endorsed by a treasurer who is governed by an adviso- 
ry board, making the Ithaca HOURS a highly sophisticated monetary 
system, if not ironically dependent on the dollar’s value.'* Without 
completely entering a teleological historical narrative, it is still nota- 
ble that each iteration of time banking or labor-backed currencies that 
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Figs.4and5 
“One Hour Labor Note,” from the Ithaca HOURS project, 1994. From the first series prints. 
Recto and verso. 


I have discussed, in their design and policies, have progressively adopt- 
ed more and more of the conventions of state-backed bank notes. 
Already in 1992, just one year after its implementation, a college 
student involved in the organization of the HOURS, Patrice Jennings, 
expressed concern that the project was turning into a “new economic 
institution [or] financial regime,” that would be in service less as “a tool 
for empowerment in the economic sphere and more simply a hobby or 
novelty for white, middle-class individuals.” '? According to many on 
the anarcho-left, time banking and time-based economic systems miss 
the mark completely and, in the words of Kevin Carson, function as a 
mere symbolic tool for the “greenwashed lifestyle choice for NPR liber- 
als who have the money in the first place.”?° 

Much of the history of labor currencies and time banking is 
couched in political ideologies located somewhere in the gap between 
anarchism and libertarianism on the horseshoed political spectrum. 
While Owen remained committed to ideas of cooperation and com- 
munalism, Warren altered those positions to fit his brand of collective 
individualism?'—a position of tension between the emerging schools 
of capitalism and socialism, to which we are now quite acculturated, 
but at the time were both seen to contain some agents of change. On 
this basis, it is interesting, but not necessarily surprising, that the 
Ithaca HOURS sought to bring stability to a currency through a uni- 
versalized shared time and a denial of individual subjective time. 
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While Owen and Warren’s historical positions might be best summed 
up as simply dissatisfied with the then-current state of society and 
sought new ideas to disrupt this—less led by ideology than by upheav- 
al—the ethos of a project like Ithaca HOURS only affirms the social 
functioning of currency by a simple replacement of its backing value. 
In his book, Mutual Life, Limited, anthropologist Bill Mauer affirms 
that while alternative currencies may very well hold potential “surviv- 
al strategies for everyone in the era of financial globalization,” they 
are often conceived as a one-for-one adaptation of conventual eco- 
nomics.” In other words, while histories of time-based economic 
systems contain a utopian wish for what could be, revealing the 
mutable and contingent systems for valuing products and time as it 
relates to human labor power, they also contain elements of the very 
monetary system that required their intervention in the first place. 
Moreover, such experiments have far too infrequently considered the 
human relation to time and the varied subjective experience of it. 


SPENDING TIME: 
ECONOMIES OF LABOR AND PLEASURE 


At least one economist interested in currency reform, Shann Turnbull, 
has recognized this temporal irregularity. But because he is still an 
economist, he speaks of time not as felt or embodied, but simply as 
valued. Against Glover’s justification of the Ithaca HOURS, Turnbull 
writes that because “one hour of one person’s time may not be worth 
one hour of another’s, a currency based on labour hours does not 
provide a useful unity of value.”?> As such, his essay proposed an alter- 
native currency based not on the labor hour, but a more stable mea- 
surement: The kilowatt hour. More of a thought experiment than an 
executable plan, Turnbull’s proposal significantly alters the meaning 
of an “hour” within the larger context of direct labor time-based cur- 
rency (defined here as the unit of energy used to power one kilowatt for 
one hour). Drawing on an abstract idea of the “hour,” such as the one 
suggested by Turnbull, I turn now away from the kind of direct labor 
time exchange expounded by Owen and Warren, and towards a new 
notion of labor time—one based on the human relationship to it. 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, this finds acceptance less in the field of eco- 
nomics, and more in socially engaged artistic practices. 

In their film, Notes for a Time/Bank (2012), artist duo Julieta 
Aranda and Anton Vidokle, under the name e-flux, reflect on the his- 
torical and mechanical processes through which the dominant social 
understanding of time became technologically derived and uniform. 
They claim that “universal time appears to be no more than a hypo- 
thetical projection, a time of generalized equivalence, a ‘flattened,’ 
capitalistic time.”?* They go on to poetically assess the process of eco- 
nomic valuation and its correlation to one’s time on earth and the 
pleasure derived from it. Asking “[c]an a good time and a bad time 
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produce the same value?” their work cuts to the relationship between 
time and the human subject experiencing it. 

Aranda has spoken of the notion of “time-laundering”—a process 
of labor exchange that focuses on changing bad times for good times, 
or in other words, a market exchange that privileges time spent on 
pleasure. Citing the so-called “exposure economy” in which creative 
labor is ostensibly compensated by publicity to a field and its players, in 
the hopes of experience working in itself (which is to say, for free), 
Aranda questions the potential for such labor to become fungible. One 
justification given for compensation in exposure is the notion that the 
work itself is pleasurable. Building on this, Aranda observes, “[t]ime is 
money, but time is much more than money. How could we create that 
kind of value for ourselves?”?> Time/Bank (2009-2013) was not sim- 
ply a platform for mutualism and labor exchange, but rather an attempt 
at the valuation—exceeding strict monetary renumeration—of artistic 
production. Vidokle, when asked to reflect on the mimetic structure of 
the Time/Bank project to that of preexisting economic systems, ex- 
plains, “the ‘art world’ is partly comprised of the artistic community, 
which in essence is a group like any other: a group of senior citizens, an 
association of plumbers, immigrants, etc. So if these other groups can 
organize mutual aid societies and other alternative economic net- 
works, why shouldn’t we—artists, curators, writers—try to do this as 
well?”?° While a one-to-one comparison of affinity groups does not 
seem to track flawlessly unto the “art world,” Time/Bank ventures be- 
yond a mere system of compensation or an attempt at creating an art 
workers lobby. Aranda interjects, “[t]he Time/Bank is not only about 
creating a valuation system for immaterial labour—that would be like 
substituting money with money. More important is to create an alter- 
native notion of compensation, rooted on the weaving of a community 
that can be dependable to perform a range of functions for itself within 
the boundaries of the community.”?’ It is essential to understand Time/ 
Bank not as a true practicing economy, but rather take it for what it is— 
an art project intended to evoke in the participant contingent possibili- 
ties beyond the current reality. In this way, it reflects the element of 
disruption and a sense of “what ought to be” similarly embodied in the 
exchange systems proposed by Owen and Warren. 

The actual projects of Owen and Warren are almost always 
written into history as failures, and pointed to as a thinly veiled excuse 
of why such alternative economies will never work (thus, implicitly, 
serving to maintain an economic and social status quo). Aranda’s and 
Vidokle’s project embraces this notion of failure by appropriating the 
preexisting time-banking structures and attempting to revive them— 
not in service to some kind of historical romanticism, but to showcase 
the functioning of alternative economic systems beyond theoretical 
speculation and debate. Witnessing and participating in a functioning 
time bank, no matter how short-lived, reignites the possibilities of con- 
tingent worlds and motions towards the potential to overcome the 
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inertia of the present in order to build a better, more equitable society. 

Time/Bank manifested in about twenty venues globally, each iter- 
ation adjusted for site-specific community needs and desires. Some it- 
erations included pop-up restaurants, food exchanges, bazaars and 
shops, and, of course, the facilitation of direct labor exchanges, both in 
person and via their online web platform. The ethos of e-flux’s project 
taps into the larger tradition of socially minded and communal self- 
organization, particularly typical of the 1960s and 1970s art scene in 
Lower Manhattan, which Aranda and Vidokle reference. This time 
and place, often tinged with an air of (sometimes naive) utopian opti- 
mism, included artist projects aimed to understand and organize 
against rising capitalization and neoliberalization.*8 One such project, 
was the relational art platform and restaurant, FOOD, cofounded by 
artists Carol Goodden, Tina Girouard, and Gordon Matta-Clark in 
1971, which served artist-created concept dishes—and sometimes also 
edible food. In their September 2011 iteration of Time/Bank at the 
Abrons Art Center, Aranda and Vidokle tip their hats to the legacy of 
this restaurant with the slightly altered project title, Time/Food, which 
offered meals in exchange for one half hour labor time. 

Aranda and Vidokle situate their own project within the post-war 
social art movement not only with this reference, but also in the pro- 
duction of their own labor-backed currency notes. The use of currency 
as a visual motif, through its reproduction or vandalization, as a 
critique of the capitalization of art is an established tradition ranging 
from Andy Warhol’s 200 One Dollar Bills (1962) to Joseph Beuy’s 
“Kunst=Kapital” performance (1979) and continues through today. 
And Aranda and Vidokle, too, minted currency notes of their very 
own—but with a specific caveat. Evoking the phenomenon of Notgeld 
(German for “emergency currency”), in which hyper-localized curren- 
cies emerge due to a loss of faith in official currency, usually due to 
hyperinflation, Aranda and Vidokle were interested in developing a 
currency which, like Notgeld, would have a kind of value in the beauty 
or uniqueness of the documents, so that it’s bearer would not feel com- 
pelled to trade it further and its value would hold steady. Nora M. Alter, 
in her essay on the political, economic, and cultural history of Notgeld 
writes, “on the one hand it substitutes for and even mocks the arbitrary 
nature of values (currency as economics). On the other, on this self- 
referential negative dialectical basis, Notgeld nonetheless seeks to 
assert ‘authentic’ or ‘genuine’ values (currency as ideology).”?? The 
mimetic structure of Time/Bank too has a practical function. As the 
jumping off point to their project, Aranda and Vidokle propositioned 
over thirty artist friends and organizations to create Time/Bank proto- 
type currencies.*° Ultimately, they selected a design from Lawrence 
Weiner in the hopes that the notes’ beholders might feel satisfied re- 
taining a serialized print by a preeminent artist for their personal 
collection—a kind of currency unto itself [figs. 6 and 7]. Like Notgeld, if 
the bills are stashed away and saved, the debt never has to be paid.*! 
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Figs.6and7 
“One Hour Labor Note,” from Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle, Time/Bank, 2009. 
Designed by Lawrence Weiner. Recto and verso. Courtesy e-flux. 


Through its community engagement and conceptualization, 
Time/Bank signifies the invisible labor that goes into the creation of a 
community—the “art world”—that does not necessarily traffic only in 
money. Cultural currency, prestige, aesthetic value, personal achieve- 
ment, and even friendship fuel a kind of economy that is impossible to 
be quantified in a typical monetary sense. The will to create may be in- 
fluenced by the power of money, and surely the art world is one of the 
most capitalized markets, yet it also exceeds the grasp of capitalism. 
(“Time is money, but time is much more than money.”) While the aims 
of Time/Bank are at some points under-conceptualized and historical- 
ly derivative, the true value in the project, in my view, is the insistence 
on an economy of pleasure, thereby facilitating a rare moment when 
hobbies are not monetized, but exchanged within a specialized 
community to the mutual benefit of all. It emphasizes the individuality 
of specialized skill while centering the community. Rather than a col- 
lective of individuals, Time/Bank demonstrates that a true collective 
mutualism is not only possible, but within reach—albeit on a limited 
scope. The currency of Time/Bank is not quite labor time as Owen and 
Warren meant it, nor units of energy as Turnbull intended, but rather a 
commerce of pleasure—exchanging bad times for good. 
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Yet, the boundary between pleasure and labor is not always clear- 
ly delineated. While Time/Bank offers one way to represent an econo- 
my of pleasure, Simon Gush offers another perspective. His film 
Sunday Light (2013) is a meditation on the blurring of these lines 
through the lens of his own labor. He features black and white, mostly 
static shots of the Central Business District (CBD) neighborhood in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, filmed on Sundays over the course of 
several months. The calm cityscape is nearly devoid of human activity, 
beyond arare pedestrian or car driving by. The sound is muted, almost 
white noise—certainly not that of the bustling metropole of 
Johannesburg that often comes to mind. The artist’s presence is only 
noted by the fact the camera is filming—the viewer is left to imagine 
Gush standing with his equipment in these sleepy streets. The film’s 
images are intercut with prosaic white text on a black screen written 
from Gush’s perspective, reflecting on the material conditions under 
which the film was produced. He writes of his move to the CBD sever- 
al years back, and the precarity of his own laboring as an artist—often 
required to work on Sundays when the businesses that primarily 
occupy the CBD are shuttered. As an artist, he is not confined to a 
nine-to-five schedule, and is instead trapped in a kind of mode that 
defies time off. He writes, 


I amas likely to work on a Sunday 

as lam to have Thursday off. 

This lack of a coherent working week 

seems to make the structures around me more visible. 


I count the hours of my work, 
matching them up to the standard. ? 


With the very film one watches as evidence, Gush tells the viewer 
about the nature of his Sunday labor. Walking the streets and filming 
is considered labor when it is in service to Gush’s livelihood as an 
artist, however it may appear from the outside to be an act of leisure. It 
does not look like the typical office work happening in the CBD, and to 
the perspective of a day laborer, service worker, or sex worker, Gush’s 
filming certainly does not appear as work at all. As Gush contemplates 
his own subject positionality within this matrix of labor and leisure, he 
has documented his own labor on the day of rest. Still, artistic produc- 
tion occupies a different mode of labor in the minds of many. Gush 
points to this unique standing, as he is self-employed and thus, his 
laboring here is in fact “what he will.”>> The line between work and 
pleasure is blurred, as is his profession with his identity. 
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The question 

‘What do you do?’ 

is almost always an inquiry about 
what form of work you do. 


We are expected to identify with our jobs, 
whether or not they are fulfilling 
or we pursue meaning elsewhere in our lives. 


Gush’s film concludes with a shot of men in hard hats and harness- 
es lying prostrate atop a glass atrium nearby the High Court building. 
He comments that the positioning of these men’s bodies and the 
context of seeing them on Sunday initially confused the artist. The men 
are almost motionless as if they were dozing on the beach, yet it does 
not make sense to describe what they are doing as relaxation or 
leisure.** Indeed, they are working, and working on a Sunday as to 
avoid any disturbance of the weekday happenings that take place 
under the atrium, inside the building below. The spectacle of the pros- 
trate workers becomes an auto-reflection on Gush’s own conditions of 
labor. Filming Johannesburg every Sunday for several months, he 
labors on a passion project—one not motivated (exclusively) by finan- 
cial reward, but by poetic expression. Through the entanglement of 
labor and leisure, he confuses his profession with his personhood. 
When the accountant leaves at 5 o’clock, she does not bring her work 
home. The artist does not have this privilege, however that does not 
make him unique. The domestic worker, the home office worker, the 
mother, may also bring their work home, if the home is not already the 
site of work itself. The flaneuring artist is privileged in a manner that 
allows him the slack to conflate his identity and work, blurring togeth- 
er professional aspiration with private desire. 

Returning to a central question in Time/Bank, if it takes (for 
argument’s sake) half an hour to complete a painting, Aranda asks, 
“[w]hat counts there, the half an hour that you spent in the work or the 
two months that you agonized over it, how many times you got drunk 
with friends talking about it, the night that you could not sleep. You 
know, those hours are worth something.” Under capitalism, there 
can be no doubt that time is money. Regardless of one’s personal resis- 
tance, we live in an age of compulsory capitalism that sees time as 
empty and demands it to be filled up with productive labor. When 
labor appears to be unproductive, as is the case with Gush, it exposes 
this condition. While Aranda correctly claims that “those hours are 
worth something,” must they be worth money? Time/Bank addresses 
this question head on, while Gush presents a more ambiguous take. 
The construction workers work for money—while they may enjoy their 
job, they do not do it for free. This is different from Gush’s labor—he 
may or may not produce art videos for free, as there is no guarantee of 
their marketability, thus he must have additional motivations. If Time/ 
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Bank addresses this question in the context of a community, Gush’s 
contribution is limited to the individual. In the next and concluding 
section, I consider the role of the individual and collective in liminal 
spaces that are demarcated by the control of one’s own time. 


TEMPORAL BOUNDS: 
THE EMPLOYER AND THE STATE 


Consider this cinematic trope in films about prison: the camera finds 
its way into a prisoner’s cell, zooming in on tally marks that adorn the 
wall. Four vertical lines pierced by a fifth diagonal, the tally mark is 
one of the oldest systems of counting large sets, which is likely why its 
adoptive use has been employed to demonstrate the punishment of 
incarceration, providing a visual referent for a long duration of time. 
There are few losses over one’s own time more totalizing than impris- 
onment. The colloquialism (or, perhaps better stated, euphemism) of 
“doing time” in reference to incarceration reduces the individual to a 
number, to the time that must be “served.” For her contribution to the 
e-flux Time/Bank currency prototype, artist Judi Werthein suggested 
a monetary system in reference to the tally, thereby connecting the 
social and economic impact of time to the people most affected by the 
carceral system [fig. 8]. The visual language of Werthein’s proposal 
functions as a direct index of time—in particular time imposed upon 
an individual—while its social function as a prototypical currency 
remarks on how time is spent, saved, invested, wasted, budgeted, bor- 
rowed, taken, given, or served. 

As Gush states, the seemingly innocuous pleasantry of “What do 
you do?,” is nearly always a coded inquiry about one’s profession, 
rather than truly asking about one’s hobbies and interests. Following 
this logic, what then does it mean to “do time”? For incarcerated indi- 
viduals, this euphemism is tied deeply to identity and subjugation—an 
allegory for the social conditions of the carceral system. Moreover, 
incarcerated people in the U.S. do not only lack control over their 


Fig. 8 
Prototype of a “One Hour Labor Note,” for Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle, Time/Bank, 2009. 
Designed by Judi Werthein. Courtesy e-flux. 
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36 Amendment XIII, Section 1 to 
the US Constitution reads: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” 


37 Though Everson has long 
worked in film, Eleven Eighty-Two 
is the earliest work by the artist that 
is stillin circulation. 


time (as far as it must be spent imprisoned), but also to their labor. *° 
Much of the writing on prison abolition discourse and the school-to- 
prison pipeline reflect on the conditions of the prisoners as exploited 
laborers—and rightfully so. Yet, without detracting from the very real 
and urgent attention given to incarcerated individuals, the filmmaker 
and artist Kevin Jerome Everson depicts the daily mundane inspec- 
tion and timekeeping endured by corrections officers in the very 
waged work that maintains the institution of the prison or jail’s carcer- 
al temporality. In doing so, Everson brings a level of nuance into the 
conversation without undercutting the plight of incarcerated peoples. 
Indeed, the prison guards police the boundary between individual 
sovereignty and incarceration. 

In one of his first short films, Second Shift (1997), Everson draws 
explicit attention to the moment when the guard traverses the boundary 
between time to himself and time spent working to police prison life. 
The camera follows an unnamed and tightly cropped protagonist 
(played by Everson himself) as he clocks in during a shift change. The 
cuts and changing camera angles give the sense that the transition is 
taking a while, as if he is lagging in the liminal space between free time 
and labor time. The metal detector he must pass through is nothing 
more than a door, but it is that door that determines one’s sovereignty— 
or lack thereof—in how their time is spent. Everson’s character empties 
his pockets of keys, wallet and coins and lugs his lunchbox. This film 
(like so much of Everson’s work) draws references from the cities and 
towns important in his family’s biography—including Mansfield, Ohio, 
where the artist grew up and where the Department of Corrections is 
one of the city’s largest employers. Short of sympathizing with the 
guard, Everson’s work makes certain parallels (though far from equiv- 
alences) between the prison guards in such towns, the conditions of 
the working class without many employment options, and the incarcer- 
ated. In short, Second Shift presents an opportunity to think through 
the prison industrial complex by way of the strange managerial class of 
prison guards. 

Celebrated for his depictions of quotidian rituals and frankness 
towards the material conditions of life for working class Black 
Americans, Everson’s Second Shift is elucidated even more when read 
with another film made two years prior. Eleven Eighty-Two (1995) fea- 
tures vignettes of a man (also played by Everson) gathering his hanging 
laundry from the outside clothesline as a thunderstorm rolls in.” As the 
film progresses, one begins to see more clearly that the man’s laundry 
consists entirely of his corrections officer work uniform. A re-enacted, 
informal interview plays over the film’s visuals. The credits identify the 
interview as one between the filmmaker himself and his uncle, William 
“Wanky” Everson. “Wanky” recounts being laid off from his previous 
job as a washing machine mechanic, after which the only work he could 
find was in the prison. The film is encoded with subtitles that reveal the 
benefits and compensation offered for this job: “full medical coverage; 
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after the first year, full dental; five days a week; eight hours a day; start- 
ing pay is $11.82 an hour; two weeks paid vacation; overtime not guar- 
anteed.” Everson depicts the mundane chores of life as a prison work- 
er—or any blue-collar worker—washing of the uniform and clocking 
into work. Yet, Everson’s role as a guard is almost incidental. He could 
be any type of nine-to-five worker, but the ways in which capital shaped 
society in his hometown determine the types of work available. 

In a published interview about his artistic practice from the mid 
1990s, Everson recalls a series of his sculptures, The Mansfield, Ohio 
End Tables (1994), which feature framed photographs of Black prison 
guards.*® He comments, “[m]y concept was to display the new econo- 
my, which was and still is the penal institution.” ** Although satisfied 
with the result of the sculptures, he felt their overall function left some- 
thing to be desired. Seeking to remedy this, he shifted his practice to- 
wards the use of time-based media that it is known for today. Second 
Shift and Eleven Eighty-Two belong to early efforts in this new form of 
practice to understand and display the economy of the penal institution. 

Of course, the prison system is not the only authority that controls 
one’s mobility and access to the world. It is also within the purview of 
states and nations to authorize and oversee the geographic movement 
of people through the issuing and stamping of passports. The passport 
is at once an individual and collective document, functioning as per- 
sonal identification and validation of one’s citizenship status. Indeed, 
one can glean as much about the nature of a person as they can about 
the nature of a nation from a passport—intermixed with the name, date 
of birth, height, and weight of its beholder are national symbols, mot- 
tos, and foundational beliefs. The passport thus functions asametonym 
for the citizenry and a symbol of a country’s self-mythologization and 
collective identity. 

The Neue Slowenische Kunst (NSK) is a loose association of sev- 
eral artist collectives across media and genre that preexisted Slovenia’s 
break from Yugoslavia in 1991.*° After the splintering of the country, 
the group rebranded as NSK State in Time, defined a conceptual 
“territory” as a nation-state, and began to issue passports and citizen- 
ship under its own governing authority [fig. 9]. The passports proclaim 
their holder as “a participant in the formation of the first global state,” 
which “denies the principles of (limited) territory [and] advocates the 
Transnational Law.”*' As the name implies, the nationhood of NSK 
State in Time is temporally oriented and not identified in space whatso- 
ever. The NSK passports are highly sophisticated, blurring the lines 
between the artist project and sovereign power that clearly references 
the arbitrary nature of statehood in the post-Yugoslavian countries. 

Still, the passport is more than a national symbol or personal 
identification for its beholder—it contains a kind of social currency. It 
is not uncommon to hear the passports of the world spoken about in 
terms of the “best” or “most powerful,” referring to which passports 
allow their holder to travel through borders with the greatest ease. It is 
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38 The Mansfield, Ohio End 
Tables (1994) were featured in 
Thelma Golden’s exhibition, 
Black Male: Representations of 
Masculinity in Contemporary 
American Art, Whitney Museum 
(November 10, 1994-March5, 
1995). 


39 Claudrena Harold, “A 
Conversation with Kevin Jerome 
Everson,” Callaloo 37, Number 4 
(2014): 804. 


40 The original collectives 
belonging to NSK were IRWIN, 
Laibach, and Scipion Nasice 
Sisters Theatre. Additional 
collectives have since been 
incorporated into the NSK. 


41 NSK Information Center, 
Letter to Zachary B. Feldman 
accompanying the delivery of his 
NSK passport, December 24, 
2022. 
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42 One project that plainly 
demonstrates the cultural currency 
of certain passports is Tanja 
Ostoji¢’s Looking for a Husband 
with EU Passport (2000-2005), in 
which the artist sought and founda 
husband online. Ostoji¢é, who is 
Serbian, was able to move to the 
EU only after she marrieda 
German artist who connected 
with her through her online 
husband-searching platform. 


43 Arns points out, rightfully, 
that Bosnia allowed this to occur 
because Bosnia, at that time, was 
not internationally recognized, and 
thus its citizens had no documenta- 
tion. This was admittingly quite a 
different situation than the one in 
Nigeria. See Inke Arns, “The 
Nigerian Connection: On NSK 
Passports as Escape and Entry 
Vehicles,” e-flux, Issue 34 (April 
2012). https://www.e-flux.com/ 
journal/34/68336/the- 
nigerian-connection-on-nsk- 
passports-as-escape-and-entry- 
vehicles/. 
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Fig. 9 
Neue Slowenische Kunst (NSK), State in Time Passport, issued to the author, 2022. 


no surprise that the “strongest” passports in this regard often correlate 
to the purchasing power of particular national currencies. Certain 
passports—and thus citizenship—encompass the social currency of 
mobility and indicate a ranked hierarchy of power on the international 
stage.** Moreover, the NSK State in Time passports blur the line 
between social reality and artist invention to a very real effect: Many 
Bosnians who lost their documentation in the chaos of the war sought 
NSK passports and used them to escape the country. Continuing well 
into the 2000s, NSK project leaders have noted a large influx of 
passport requests from Nigeria to flee from regions facing armed 
conflict.** While the passports may be “fake” in the eyes of other 
nation states, they have a real currency not dissimilar in ethos from 
Notgeld—they work in the moment. 

The NSK State, defying geographic boundaries in favor for tempo- 
ral ones, toys with the notion of state hegemony by mimicking its struc- 
ture. Through the adoption of the state construction, NSK takes on 
both the utopian and dystopian elements of the state it parodies. The 
détournement in NSK’s project, however, breaks the typical spatial 
boundaries with which we are familiar and instead proposes time as a 
unifying factor that defies geography. Both the NSK State and Everson’s 
self-depictions as a prison guard reference institutional control over a 
boundary. On one side, the individual owns her own time, while on the 
other side she is indebted or controlled by the will of another. In other 
words, if time is money, the prison wall and the NSK state boundary in 
time determine how one’s time is spent. While Everson’s prison guard 
is just one individual caught in a system beyond his own control, the 
NSK critiques collectivism through the appropriation of the state struc- 
ture. Teasing out the tension between free time and owned time; indi- 
vidualism and collectivism, and leisure and labor, these works re-pres- 
ent social reproduction to show us how it is structured to leverage time 
and the financialization of it. Time may be money, but it need not be. 
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Julieta Aranda & Anton Vidokle, stills from Notes for a Time/Bank, 2012. 
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Julieta Aranda & Anton Vidokle, stills from Notes for a Time/Bank, 2012. 
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Yto Barrada, Untitled (After Stella, New Marrakesh), 2023. Courtesy the artist and Pace Gallery. 
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Black Quantum Futurism 


Z 
TIME ZONE 
PROTOCOLS 


Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Gallery (April 4-18, 2022). Presented by the Vera List Center for Art and Politics. 


Rasheedah Phillips, detail from Black Quantum Futurism: Time Zone Protocols, 2022. Parsons School of Design, 
Photos by Da Ping Luo. Courtesy the Vera List Center. 
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Rasheedah Phillips, detail from Black Quantum Futurism: Time Zone Protocols, 2022. Parsons School of Design, 
Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Gallery (April 4-18, 2022). Presented by the Vera List Center for Art and Politics. 
Photos by Da Ping Luo. Courtesy the Vera List Center. 
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Rasheedah Phillips, installation view of Black Quantum Futurism: Time Zone Protocols, 2022. Parsons School of Design, 
Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Gallery (April 4-18, 2022). Presented by the Vera List Center. Photos by Da Ping Luo. 
Courtesy the Vera List Center. 


Left: Detail of “The Prime Meridian Unconference,” presented as part of Rasheedah Phillips’s 
Time Zone Protocols exhibition, a 2020-2022 Vera List Center Fellowship-commissioned 
project. Photo by Argenis Apolinario. Courtesy the Vera List Center. 
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Helen Cammock, still from They Call It Idlewild, 2020. Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry, London. 
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b. 1970 in Staffordshire, United Kingdom. 
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Lives and works in Brighton and London, 
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Helen Cammock, still from They Call It Idlewild, 2020. Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry, London. 
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Countering the Clock, Troubling the Timeline 
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Measures of Time 


Thorell 


Most contemporary timekeeping devices one carries around or uses 
to furnish a home no longer produce any audible tick, yet the clock 
silently but steadily dictates daily rhythm. Clock time not only regu- 
lates work and leisure, but it also prompts or sanctions activities 
throughout the day, from eating and sleeping to sociality. The tempo- 
ral orientation around the standardized twelve-hour clock—and the 
abstract, measurable, and homogenous time that it embodies—has 
become so naturalized and structuring of everyday life that one easily 
overlooks that its emplacement was a century-long process. This essay 
explores the performativity of timekeeping devices and how measure- 
ments of time are installed, lived, and contested. For the clock does 
not merely measure seconds, minutes, and hours as given entities—by 
marking each second, it enacts and produces the second as a measure 
of time. Similarly, the way in which the timeline represents a sequence 
of events instills the idea of time as linear. Mapping the historical for- 
mation and ideological underpinnings of the clock and the timeline, 
this essay examines how the representations and measurements of 
time produced by such devices can be disarticulated and rearticulated 
through artistic interventions. 

In Technics and Civilization (1934), the American historian and 
philosopher of technology Lewis Mumford traces a genealogy of the 
clock from the routines of prayer and devotion in Western monasteries 
to its emergence as a tool of temporal discipline in service of capitalist 
society. Whereas the mechanical clocks did not appear and spread in 
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cities until the thirteenth century, Mumford argues that the regular 
striking of the bells in monasteries can be seen as an early prototype of 
measuring and regulating the routine of the day. The habit of order and 
regulation of time in the monasteries “helped to give human enterprise 
the regular collective beat and rhythm of the machine; for the clock is 
not merely a means of keeping track of the hours, but of synchronizing 
the actions of men.”! The inception of clock towers in public space and 
the spread of watches endowed urban life with a new regularity and 
gave rise to new routines for work. 

From the initial incentive to occasionally synchronize individu- 
als for punctual actions, such as worship, the practice of timekeeping 
developed into a constant demand for synchronicity, to always be in 
and on time. In Translating Time (2009), film and media scholar Bliss 
Cua Lim notes that, for workers, the technology of timekeeping was 
from the very outset “experienced and resisted as a form of time- 
discipline, a means of controlling and standardizing the regularity, 
intensity, and length of periods of labor and intervals of leisure.”? The 
rise of labor regimes informed by precise time regimentation coincid- 
ed with, and further fueled, the upsurge of factory and workshop dis- 
cipline. Clock technology was not merely used to mark when workers 
arrived and left the workplace, it was also employed to measure the 
worker’s performance in the execution of specific movements. The 
surveillance and management of workers’ bodies often involved the 
use of film and photography. This temporal discipline of labor comes 
to the fore in Kajsa Dahlberg’s video Reach, Grasp, Move, Position, 
Apply Force (2015), where the artist intersperses archival footage of 
early movement analysis with new footage of workers and interviews 
that attest to how film, since its early days, has been utilized to scruti- 
nize and improve bodily movements. Not only were records of work- 
ers compared to a normative measure of time spent on specific tasks, 
but the camera itself performed as a “clock for seeing,” by means of 
which manual labor could be captured, divided into minimal compo- 
nents, and studied to be rendered more time-efficient.* Foreground- 
ing the role of timekeeping in capitalist production and labor organi- 
zation, Mumford contends that “the clock, not the steam-engine, is 
the key-machine of the modern industrial age.”* Along these lines, 
capitalism might be examined not primarily as a materialist mode of 
production but rather as a regimentation of time. 

The expansion of transportation and communication networks 
on a global scale instilled the need for, and the imposition of, a syn- 
chronized timekeeping in lieu of a multiplicity of incommensurable 
metrics of time. Instigated by the US railway industry in 1883 and the 
implementation of world standard time by the International Meridian 
Conference in 1884, the standardization of time was met with objec- 
tion among both urban elites, rural workers, and people whose local 
solar time or other timekeeping practices were at odds with standard- 
ized time.’ Protests against an imposed standard of time certainly 
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arise in response to the uprooting of customs, yet the refusal to adopt a 
new metrics of time can also be understood as a resistance to the exer- 
cise of power made manifest through the imposition of such a stan- 
dard. When long-standing temporal organizations become the symbol 
of hegemonic regimes, strategies of rearticulating and disarticulating 
time become more than a recalcitrant attitude toward efficiency. For 
instance, following the French Revolution, there was an attempt to 
discard the twelve-hour clock system in favor of decimal time (de- 
scribed as “revolutionary time”) which had ten hours per day, with 
hundred minutes per hour, and hundred seconds per minute. Less 
constructive than this proposed alternative, Walter Benjamin recounts 
how, during the second French Revolution of 1830, Parisian revolu- 
tionaries were said to have fired on clocks in towers—symbolically at- 
tempting to arrest time itself. An eyewitness, relayed by Benjamin, 
compares the revolutionaries, who try to make the clocks stop, to the 
biblical figure Joshua, who made time stand still by asking God to stop 
the movement of the sun.° Benjamin situates this iconoclastic act as an 
attempt to produce a radical break in the current order, to make the 
“continuum of history explode.”’” 

While clock technology itself revolutionized—and remains an 
integral part of—capitalist production, equally transformative, if not 
more radical, is the pervasive effect that the clock has had on percep- 
tions of time. The hours, minutes, and seconds that the clock perfor- 
matively brings forth are all measurements which, as Mumford writes, 
“dissociated time from human events and helped create the belief in 
an independent world of mathematically measurable sequences.”*® 
Clock time was—and still is—alien to the fluctuations and shifting 
tempos that characterize the subjective experience of time. Altered by 
excitement and rest, the beat of the heart varies throughout the day 
and is at odds with the rigid and regular ticking of the clock. Even as 
the length of daylight shifts throughout the year, the clock’s organiza- 
tion of the day remains seemingly unchanged. Despite objection anda 
sense of alienation, the regime of the clock proved so pervasive that, 
as Mumford argues, “abstract time became the new medium of 
existence.”° It is precisely by becoming so ingrained in human 
existence that the twelve-hour clock masks the historical and cultural 
contingency of its measurement. 


From afar, Finnegan Shannon’s Have you ever fallen in love with a 
clock? (2021) might appear as a standard clock, but upon closer look, 
the clock has only one hand and the face of the circle-shaped dial is split 
between the seven days of the week, each spelled out in capital letters 
[fig. 1]. Advancing with a slowness that renders its movement imper- 
ceptible, the hand takes a week to make a full revolution. Even if the 
clock technically remains accurate, it becomes useless for someone in 
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need of a precise indication of hours and minutes, around which most 
schedules are structured. A niche—even gimmicky—commodity, the 
day clock is marketed as a retirement gift or decoration for the vacation 
home, catering to people and places where exact timekeeping has lost 
its relevance, as it were. Playfully disjointed from the routine measure 
of daily life, this clock now strangely brings to mind the altered tempo- 
rality that many experienced during the Covid pandemic, where the 
question “what day is it today?” suddenly seemed more pertinent than 
“what time is it?” 


Fig. 1. 
Finnegan Shannon, Have you ever fallen in love with a clock?, 2021. Photo by Ulrich Gebert. 
Courtesy the artist and Deborah Schamoni. 


Strategically placed in exhibition venues, Shannon’s tweaked 
version of this commodity becomes an invitation to live time different- 
ly, propelling us into another temporal regime, wherein hours and 
minutes no longer count. The work’s installation often marks places 
where visitors can rest or wait—areas that are often far too few in con- 
temporary exhibition design, and that are particularly necessary for 
visitors who might suffer from standing over long periods of time. 
Shannon’s day clocks attest to how art institutions and their furniture 
often fail to meet the needs of bodies they anticipate as their audi- 
ence.'° The clock series emerged from the artist’s experience of living 
with disability and a sense of being out of synch with the speed of oth- 
ers in public space. Have you ever fallen in love with a clock? not only 
speaks to how people with disabilities or chronic illnesses experience 
time differently, but it also underscores how failing to cope with the 
normative temporality—whether unwillingly or deliberately—might 
make its tacit regime tangible as the deviation from the norm is felt. 
“Crip time,” as a radical proposition that emerges from the temporal 
experience of disability, can be turned into a locus and a lens of cri- 
tique.'' Through a reversal of the terms, “crip time” points us to the 
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malfunctioning inherent to normative temporality, which affects not 
only people with disabilities, but is a generalized and shared condi- 
tion that hits everyone, albeit to different extents. 

Under neoliberal capitalism, most people suffer from the pressure 
of speed inflicted by the capitalist drive to increase productivity and 
the accumulation of value. In 24/7, Jonathan Crary critically notes the 
dissolution of boundaries between work and non-work time brought 
about by the increased “temporal alignment” of the individual with the 
relentless workings of the financial market. Crary shows how today’s 
permanently operating communication and circulation networks have 
made possible a “broader and much fuller integration of the human 
subject with the ‘constant continuity’ of a 24/7 capitalism.” !? The im- 
perative to do more, better, and faster permeates almost all spheres of 
our life with detrimental effects on both physical and mental well-be- 
ing. Crary depicts an anxious world in which seconds are subdivided at 
an almost molecular level to the benefit of capitalist accumulation 
against which Shannon’s clock—which reabsorbs seconds, minutes, 
hours, into the broader category of days—posits a measure of time com- 
mensurate with a kind of love. 

Still, the ever-increasing pressure of speed presents itself as a 
paradox—even as new technologies help to save time in daily undertak- 
ings, one still experiences a deficit of time. The list of things one sets 
out to accomplish—or is expected to do—grows faster than the capacity 
to invent new forms of so-called “timesaving.” Yet, the very idea of 
timesaving only emerges within the paradigm of a homogenous and 
measurable time. It pertains to a new economy of time bound up with 
the metrics of the clock. As Mumford puts it, “when one thinks of time, 
not as a sequence of experience, but as a collection of hours, minutes 
and seconds, the habits of adding time and saving time come into exis- 
tence. Time took on the character of an enclosed space: it could be 
divided, it could be filled up, it could be even expanded by the inven- 
tion of labor-saving instruments.”'* Within neoliberal capitalism, 
many individuals deliberately subject themselves to temporal disci- 
pline by using ever-new techniques and tools for time-management to 
cope with the demand for increased efficiency. Time-management is 
ultimately a highly ambivalent form of self-government, whereby al- 
legedly emancipatory tools partake in the submission to a harmful tem- 
poral regime. In line with what Crary diagnoses of the “relentless fi- 
nancialization of previously autonomous spheres of social activity,” '* 
an acute awareness of how time is “spent” encroaches on one’s suppos- 
edly free or spare time. Timekeeping turns into timeserving. 

Shannon’s clock does not annul clock time. After all, the imper- 
ceptibly slow-moving hand still obeys standardized time, but it pro- 
duces an estranging effect that denaturalizes the givenness of the 
clock’s measurement and proposes another experience of speed, or a 
relieving lack thereof. The interference with the scale of the clock’s 
measurement—stretching a full revolution from twelve hours to a 
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whole week—has a critical force comparable to the one Benjamin saw 
in the film’s use of enlargement and isolation, slow-motion and accel- 
eration. Through such cinematographic techniques, Benjamin argues 
that film does not merely render more precise what was already 
visible, it also reveals entirely new structural formations or qualities 
in the subject it depicts, thereby endowing audiences with the means 
to not only see but to act on the world they encounter through this ex- 
panded lens.'° Ina similar vein, Shannon’s intervention draws the ex- 
hibition goer’s attention to the clock, whose ubiquity had until then 
made it pass unnoticed, and opens up a space for contestation of the 
way in which clock time rules the very notion of daily life. Have you 
ever fallen in love with a clock? détourns a clock commodity catered to 
those with the luxury of not having to keep track of hours and minutes, 
putting the device at the service of a critique of the unsustainable pace 
of neoliberal capitalism, and its regimentation of an ever-shifting 
sense of what it means to be a standard, productive subject. Shannon’s 
day clock is an invitation to shift gears, move slower, and resist the 
impetus to be efficient at the cost of one’s own well-being. By interven- 
ing in the hegemony of standardized clock time, Have you ever fallen 
in love with a clock? momentarily suspends its order and indicates 
another relationship to temporality. 


Perhaps more deeply rooted than the measurement of time enacted by 
the clock is an underlying conception of time as linear. In colloquial 
expressions, one speaks of intervals of time and refer to the past as 
something situated behind, whereas the future lies ahead. Both visual 
and linguistic descriptions of time often resort to the spatial mediation 
of the line. Theorist W.J.T. Mitchell presents it as an unavoidable fact 
that “spatial form is the perceptual basis of our notion of time, that we 
literally cannot ‘tell time’ without the mediation of space.”'® But is it 
really the case that one cannot perceive time outside of spatial forms, 
or does this not rather point to the problem that our representations of 
time heavily shape the perception of time itself? This is one of the con- 
cerns addressed by the French philosopher Henri Bergson, who fa- 
mously denounced a tendency to “project time into space” at play both 
in classic mechanics and ordinary representations of time. '’ Following 
Bergson, using space to describe time is symptomatic of a more funda- 
mental confusion of time and space, which is untrue to the nature of 
time. In Time and Free Will (1889), Bergson takes pain to show that our 
experience of time, which he names duration (durée), is a “succession 
without distinction” of heterogenous states of consciousness that per- 
meate each other. '® By representing time as a measurable and divisible 
succession of discrete moments, one ultimately confounds it with the 
“empty homogenous medium” of space."® 

Clocks paradigmatically illustrate this spatializing tendency, as 
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the progress of their hands across the radial face translates the flux of 
time into a movement through space. Whereas the clock visually rep- 
resents the passing of time, the timeline is a ubiquitous illustration of 
events in an already passed time, and of history, to some extent. For the 
authors of Cartographies of Time (2010), “the timeline seems among 
the most inescapable metaphors we have. And yet, in its modern form, 
with a single axis and a regular, measured distribution of dates, it is a 
relatively recent invention... As a norm, as an ideal standard of what 
history looks like, the timeline does not appear until modernity.”?° 
Offering a totalizing overview and often teleological account of events, 
the timeline resonates with the ideas of the Enlightenment as it 
“provided an intuitive visual analogue for concepts of historical 
progress that were becoming popular during the eighteenth century.”?! 
Using the spatial mediation of the line, the time represented by the 
timeline is just as abstract and divisible as clock time. More precisely, 
the timeline embodies the “homogenous, empty time” that Benjamin 
denounces as the basis of the concept of historical progress, and which 
must be dismantled as the starting point of any critique of progress.” 
As a powerful and reductive representation of time, the timeline not 
only has repercussions on the understanding of historical time, but 
also on experiential temporality. How else might we look back onto 
our own pasts as an unfolding, but also a folding, of events? 


Timelining (2014), aperformance by artist duo Gerard & Kelly (Brennan 
Gerard and Ryan Kelly), unsettles the unidirectional, single axis time- 
line in an exploration of the interwoven histories of two people through 
writing, movement, and speech [fig. 2]. In each iteration, a pair of per- 
formers involved in an intimate relationship—be it a romantic couple, 
siblings, aparent andachild, close friends, or ex-lovers—walk alongside 
each other in a circular shape. One says, “now,” and starts to recount 
their individual chronology from the present backwards. As this per- 
former loses momentum, the other takes over and narrates their own 
chronology from the moment in time where the first performer left off. 

Timelining is as much a practice as a performance. As part of the 
“transmission” of the piece, performers do a series of writing and 
movement exercises. The first exercise involves a free association of 
memorable events, written down following the repetitive structure of 
“T remember... remember...I remember....” The writing exercises 
culminate in a score, developed in collaboration with Gerard & Kelly, 
that serves as a structure for the spoken material of the performance. 
The movements follow a game-like score with rules of call and response 
framed by an “if...then...” structure, where the action of one performer 
triggers the other to change direction, stand still, move simultaneous- 
ly, or relocate in relation to one another. The choreography visually 
echoes the audible interweaving of the spoken chronologies. Like a 
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Fig. 2. 
Gerard & Kelly, performance view of Timelining, 2014. The Kitchen, New York, 2014. 
Performed by Lissy Vomaéka and Anna Vomacéka. Photo by Ian Douglas. © Adagp Paris, 2023. 


recursive spiraling into the past, the pair moves, clockwise and coun- 
terclockwise. At times, they fall out of synch, drift apart and reunite. 
Shared memories that link the two performers are foregrounded, like 
knots in the interlacing of their lives, pointing to how any individual’s 
timeline is shaped in relationship to significant others. The score also 
remains sensitive to its environment since it is the arrival of a viewer in 
the space that catalyzes the performance to start from “now.” Each 
time a new viewer enters the space, the narration is propelled back into 
the present. 

A narrator can tell time differently than a graphic line, yet the per- 
formers in Timelining verbally cite the spatial parameters of the time- 
line by using “in front of” between every memory or significant event 
as if to expose the device. For example: 


Up all night in Echo Park in front of hit a parked car, didn’t leave a note 
Hit a parked car, didn’t leave a note in front of read Douglas Crimp’s 
essays on AIDS 

Read Douglas Crimp’s essays on AIDS in front of confused how I felt 
about gay marriage 

Confused how I felt about gay marriage in front of DOMA repealed?’ 


This suite of memories illustrates how the chronologies in Time- 
lining swiftly move between different registers. Here, the performer 
passes from a memorable night out, to an incident, to a formative read- 
ing experience, to an affective state, to a legal affair, in a way that high- 
lights how juridical and political matters bleed into lived experience 
and our personal paths. 

Conceptually, Timelining can be situated in the legacy of Felix 
Gonzalez-Torres’ “Untitled” portrait pieces which manifest like thin 
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friezes of dates and words that denote decisive events in the life of the 
portraited person.”* Initially selected by Gonzalez-Torres in collabora- 
tion with the person the portrait depicts, the events may be changed 
with each new iteration of the piece. This constitutive alterability of the 
piece is not merely a formal decision, but it also attests to the “deferred 
action” of psychic temporality, accounting for how events of the past 
gain meaning and significance retroactively in the light of the pres- 
ent.?> The events that will-have-been important in one’s history may 
change as memories are constantly revised and worked through by the 
subject. Whereas the dates make each “Untitled” portrait legible as a 
timeline, Gonzalez-Torres subverts its conventions by interrupting 
the strictly chronological succession of personal memories through 
the insertion of anachronisms and political events. 

Sharing a similar set of concerns regarding the openness of any 
individual “timeline” to both political events and retroactive resignifi- 
cations, Gerard & Kelly’s Timelining proposes a representation of 
chronology that is neither static nor strictly linear. Recasting the noun 
“timeline” into a present participle, Timelining takes the timeline out 
of its thingliness and turns it into a continuous action. A choreography 
of intertwined histories, the performance spatializes the recursive 
retrospection into memory, but eschews the straight line by 
re-presenting the flow of time in circular, multidirectional movements 
and speech marked by gaps and leaps. As one performer often evokes 
the other performer, each individual chronology is constantly 
rearticulated in relation to the other. It provides an image of how 
subjectivity is formed and reformed in relation to others as we recount 
and reperform ourselves in the “now.” 

In his account of how the subject rearticulates its own history, 
Jacques Lacan turns to the grammatical tense “future anterior,” a 
strange compound that disjunctively holds futurity and antecedence, 
denoting an action or event that will have been accomplished in the fu- 
ture. “What is realized in my history,” Lacan writes, “is not the past 
definitive of what it was, since it is no more, or even the present perfect 
of what has been in what I am, but the future anterior of what I shall 
have been for what I am in the process of becoming.””° The image of 
history that Lacan presents—understood as rememoration—allows for 
mutation through a future-orientated re-engagement with the past. 
Yet, the future anterior not only concerns how the meaning of one’s 
past changes over time, but it rather names the potential configuration 
of the new within an interpretation of the past. The past does not deter- 
mine what one is, or even what one is becoming, rather the work of 
retrospective interpretation allows the subject to partake in its own 
becoming. Gerard & Kelly recuperate aspects of the Lacanian ap- 
proach to a future-oriented retrospection but uses it as a narrative de- 
vice in a way that emphasizes how rememoration in both analysis and 
art creates something new. The result is a dialectic working-through of 
one’s own chronology as something never fully accomplished but 
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recursively rewritten. Through time-leaping movements and intersub- 
jective intersections, Timelining disrupts the habitual measurement 
of the timeline and generates an image of what rememoration may 
look like. 


Despite their disparate expressions and strategies, what the estranging 
alteration of speed in Shannon’s day clock and the disruptive rearticu- 
lation of the timeline in Gerard & Kelly’s Timelining have in common is 
a way of inhabiting the representational device that they dismantle 
from within. Neither subscribing to nor fully abolishing the represen- 
tations imposed by the clock and the timeline, they use them as materi- 
al and form to expose the device. Whereas Shannon’s clock simultane- 
ously makes us acutely aware of the time pressure that clock time can 
exert and offers respite from it, Gerard & Kelly move us away from a 
temporal economy in which time is saved or spent, gesturing towards a 
notion of time that is primarily shared. 

The ambiguity of the notion of a shared time—whether as a shared 
measurement of time or time spent together—gestures towards the 
vicissitudes of timekeeping. Sharing a measurement of time presents 
itself as a necessity for our practical needs, not only for work schedules, 
global communication, and transport networks, but also for social and 
personal life wherein the sharing of time is what makes up our being 
with others. The homogenous time of the clock will never be able to 
properly measure the simultaneously mutual and heterogenous time 
that we live in and with each other. As Lim argues, clock time can only 
ever be seen as a “socially objectivated temporality” and, in keeping 
with Bergson, “one that remains ‘indispensable but inadequate’—a 
necessary illusion that must be exposed.”?’ An accrued awareness of 
how representations of time shape our experience thereof may suffice 
to help us turning away from self-inflicted time-management to foster a 
more sustainable relationship to time beyond the detrimental logics of 
capitalist temporality. As timekeepers, the works by Finnegan Shannon 
and Gerard & Kelly attune their audience to the tick of the clock 
unmediated by the pressures of neoliberal efficiency—a time rearticu- 
lated with the incommensurate rhythms of different individuals 
sharing time and space with one another. 
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Maria Chavez performing an iteration of Hyper Memory Installation, n.d. 
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Kajsa Dahlberg, still from Reach, Grasp, Move, Position, Apply Force, 2015. 
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Kevin Jerome Everson, stills from Second Shift, 1999. 
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b. 1979 in Nairobi, 
Lives and works in Chicago, 
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USA. 


b. 1985 in Red Bluff, CA, 
Lives and works in Mexico City, Mexico. 
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ektor garcia, Portal DF/SF, 2021. J 
Courtesy the artist and Rebecca ’ 
Camacho Presents, San Francisco. | 
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Hicham Gardaf, stills from In Praise of Slowness, 2023. 
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b. 1989 in Tangier, Morocco. 
Lives and works in London, United Kingdom. 
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1 Fabric and textile in this essay are 
used interchangeably because their 
current signification in contemporary 
English language is synonymous and 
structure is the main focus of this 
essay for which fabrics other than 
exclusively woven fabrics alter, play, 
and subvert. However, it 

is important to mention that fabric 
comes from the Latin fabricare which 
denotes ‘to build’ or ‘fabricate’ and 
has historically been the generic 

term for all fibrous constructions, 
whereas textile coming from the 
Latin texere and literally means to 
weave, therefore has specifically 
referred to interplaced warp-weft 
fabrics. For more information see 
Irene Emery, The Primary Structures 
of Fabrics: An Illustrated Classification 
(New York, NY: Watson-Guptill 
Publications, 1995). 


2. There are other structures of 
fabrics which do not include yarn, 
such as felted or agglomerated 
fabrics. These are important when 
thinking about the geography of 
fabrics and the fibers available to 
certain regions and eras; although 
this essay considers the history and 
movement of textiles across 
geographic planes as critical to its 
arguments, its analysis of fabrics 
focuses predominantly on those 
that are yarn-based. 


Fiber (n.) the substrate of yarn, the substance that comes from plants 81 
(organic fiber) or animals (protein fiber) that if weaving, knitting, 

knotting, or crocheting is spun into yarn, string, or rope. Not all fabric 

is made up of fiber as silks coming from caterpillars, mollusks, spiders, 

as well as man-made polymers such as nylon are known as filaments. 
Acknowledging this technical difference, in this essay fiber takes its 

place as an umbrella term that includes filaments as well, and makes 
distinctions when considering either natural or synthetic production. 


Woven Fabric (n.) a categorization of fabric whose basic structure is a 
grid of yarns interplaced. These yarns are either called the warp, being 
the vertical running yarns secured to aloom, and the weft being the 
horizontal yarn running through the warp threads. ! 


Weave (n. / v.) could refer to either the actual structural make-up of a 
woven fabrics (the pattern which the weaver used to structurally 
construct said fabric) or the act of turning yarn into fabric through 
weaving itself.” 


Knit Fabric (n.) a type of fabric which is constructed by one continuous 
yarn looping around itself in interlocking rows or patterns. 
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UNRAVELING A 
TELEOLOGY OF TEXTILES 


Can a medium be a model for history? Textiles are woven into time, re- 
flecting humanity back to itself, from its most mundane qualities to its 
grandest technological feats. Textiles play with time as if a shared lan- 
guage—annotating, adapting, gleaning, collaging, and moving through 
subtle developments and encounters with trade, industrialization, 
domestication, political action, ceremony, art, and the environment 
across the span of human history. Textiles are spun with the intimacies 
of everyday life and simultaneously map an increasingly complex sys- 
tem of global industrialization. Crossing between the utilitarian, 
social, spiritual, technologic, and industrial spheres—the threads of 
history woven through textiles resist being tied up or resolved in any 
total description. 

Historian Jennifer Harris points out that textiles were one of the 
earliest globally traded commodities, dispersing utilitarian goods 
along with the cultural symbols they contained.* Along these lines, 
Margarita Gleba argues against the biased enforcement in anthropo- 
logical studies of notions of a fabric’s ‘authentic’ origin, suggesting 
such extrapolations from the system through which textiles emerge re- 
affirms a colonial view of modernity.* The textile’s myth of authenticity 
has often been highlighted as a point of intersection between notions of 
craft and contemporary art. For instance, Seth Siegelaub, in “A Very 
Speculative but Brief Note on Textiles and Society,” reveals this as an 
underlying political project wrapped in the subconscious of our shared 
language around textiles. Furthermore, as Julia Bryan-Wilson de- 
scribes in Fray: Art and Textile Politics, the categorization of textiles 
along an art-craft divide reveals certain social and class positions upon 
those who engage with the medium, highlighting the fabricated nature 
of those boundaries themselves. Associated both with handicraft and 
yet fundamental to the development of global capitalism, with increas- 
ing demand on a rapid, dismembered geographic labor force—the 
equation of the two suggests how this slow medium may, in fact, be the 
fastest, its frayed ends detailing the extremes of industrialization, 
where craft and mass production determine and define each other. 

What this abridged description of the scholarship on contempo- 
rary craft suggests is that, textiles themselves thwart classification. 
Despite their ubiquituity, and the medium’s haptic sensibility, the fun- 
damental contradiction presented by the textile renders impossible 
any ideal of a comprehensive study. There will always be a loose end to 
attend to in the matrices of their contexts. Situational, functional, and 
symbolic, while constantly pulling patterns and procedures from the 
past into the present, textiles work with and against the sense of linear 
temporality that one understands today, particularly stemming from 
the mechanization of time through capital. This is why anthropologist 
Elizabeth Wayland Barber insists that, rather than looking for a time- 


Woven 


3 Jennifer Harris, “Textiles, 
Trade, and Global Culture,” in 
A Companion to Textile Culture 
(John Wiley & Sons, 2020), 127-28. 


4 Margarita Gleba, “Unraveling 
the Fabric of the Past: Interdisci- 
plinary Approaches to Archeologi- 
cal Textiles” in A Companion to 
Textile Culture (Hoboken, NJ: John 
Wiley & Sons, 2020), 33-44. 
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5 _E.J. W. Barber, Womens Work: 


The First 2000 Years Women, 
Cloth, and Society in Early Times 
(New York, NY: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1995). 


6 Karen Barad, Meeting the 
Universe Halfway: Quantum 
Physics and the Entanglement of 
Matter and Meaning (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 2007), 3. 


7 Inseparable from the 
development of binary code into 
computer processing systems—and 
therefore the technological turn of 
the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first century—is the 
invention of the Jacquard loom in 
the late eighteenth century (the 
machine was patented by Joseph 
Marie Jacquard in 1804). Through 
aseries of mechanized punch 
cards, the loom brought about the 
first programmable image making 
device which, coordinated to the 
shafts of aloom, choreographed 
the warp ends of a woven fabric to 
reveal images in cloth. This leads 
directly to the advent of modern 
technology today far beyond the 
loom itself. The conclusion of this 


essay details this further. 


line of sequential links, the student of textiles must refer to their devel- 
opment through larger blocks of time based on material ages (from the 
neo- and paleolithic periods, to the bronze and stone ages, to antiquity 
and the early modern era).* One can find a correlation to this way of 
theorizing textiles in the broader field of New Materialism, in which 
time itself constitutes the construction ofa fabric. For example, as theo- 
rist and physicist Karan Barad has argued, “Mattering is simultaneous- 
ly a matter of substance and significance, most evidently perhaps when 
it is the nature of matter that is in question, when the smallest parts of 
matter are found to be capable of exploding deeply entrenched ideas 
and large cities. Perhaps this is why contemporary physics makes the 
inescapable entanglement of matters of being, knowing, and doing, of 
ontology, epistemology, and ethics, of fact and value, so tangible, so 
poignant.”® In other words, how we build relationships (meaning) to 
and with the world is material-discursive. With this medium-as-history 
approach, one can imagine that far from the contemporary being an era 
of ambiguity in terms of cultural values and production, the present, in 
fact, represents a shift in the fabric of social reproduction, a reweaving 
of the material culture that makes up who we are, and, akin to changes 
in material eras before, signals a new shift in time and space.’ 

In short, textiles have the potential to complicate our relation- 
ship to time. Rather than arguing to include textiles in the category of 
time-based media, however, this essay aims to think dialogically about 
the way the textiles’ temporality forces a reconsideration of this latter 
category, borrowing a few examples in contemporary art that use the 
textile-as-medium to various ends. In examining time-based media’s 
margins through textiles, I hope to look at the shaping of this recent 
category to describe a greater persistence in time’s bias structure, and 
to reveal connections and contradictions between the perceptibly ac- 
celerating, sequential, and progress-driven temporality of our own 
contemporary state. 

A recent return to notions of craft in contemporary art have 
ensured that textiles have begun to garner all kinds of scholarship that 
provides the foundation for my own inquiry. Books such as James 
Essinger’s Jacquard’s Web: How a Hand-Loom Led to the Birth of the 
Information Age (2007) and Beverly Gordon’s Textiles: The Whole 
Story (2014) trace how innovations in production and pattern making 
from the textile trade directly informed the technological revolution of 
today, especially in relation to the advent of all computer processing. 
Historian Julia Bryan-Wilson’s book Fray: Art and Textile Politics (2017) 
was the first of its kind to take a historiographic approach to blur the 
boundaries between amateur and specialist textile makers—cutting 
between these dimensions of production—in order to consider the 
continuity of textile work across many social levels as part of its broader 
revolutionary potential. This scholarship has equally informed the 
collection and display of textile work. Notable examples include the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s exhibition Interwoven Globe: The 
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Worldwide Textile Trade, 1500-1800 (2013-14), which was the first of 
its kind to trace the transmission of design through the global textile 
trade and its effects thereafter, as well as curator Lynne Cooke’s 
in-progress exhibition Braided Histories (2023) which links pre-digital 
technologies of textiles to the development of digitization, particularly 
by women in the field which power the social grids of our connected 
world today. 

Textiles are ubiquitous, but textile artists can be defined as art 
practitioners working with cloth on a structural as well as material 
level. I take this description from historian Irene Emery’s The Primary 
Structures of Fabrics, which remains one of the most comprehensive 
analyses of the history of fabric developments through its materialist 
approach. In her multifaceted hypothesis on how to approach a cartog- 
raphy of textiles, Emery writes, 


“[w]hile there are many possible bases for classification, it is the actual 
structural make-up of the fabrics and their component parts that 
provide data integral to virtually all fabric studies, regardless of origin of 
the fabrics, the special interest of the investigator, or the special purpose 
of the study. Structure is never absent; with negligible exceptions, 
determinable; it can be objectively observed; and it is varied enough for 
significant grouping and subgrouping. Although the details of structure 
(and element make-up) do not in themselves give a complete picture of 

a fabric, they prodive sound factual basis for more comprehensive 
description and, being determinable data, for comprehensive studies 


and for classification.”® 


A structural approach looks at not just the end result of a work of 
fiber art, but at what comprises it, recognizing that through the small- 
est shift in weave-structure, embroidery thread, lace detail, or print 
signature, the production of textiles have been personalized, assigned 
meaning, and moved through time and across spaces in ways that con- 
tinue to unfold in the present. A structural approach means that the 
artists considered, both in this essay and in the accompanying exhibi- 
tion, weave, knit, sew, dye, knot, unravel, and treat as core substrate 
fibers, yarns, and fabrics not merely as a formal aesthetic practice, but 
with consideration for the temporal and historical structures these 
works both take up and revise—with an eye to the greater social, politi- 
cal, and economic structures at play in their construction. 


FIBER CONTENT 
OF THE EXHIBITION 


Like language, the making of cloth is self-referential because it is a 
learned and taught craft that occupies both the domestic and industrial 
spheres. In Sarat Maharaj’s essay, “Textile Art-Who Are You?” the 
writer and curator uses Jacques Derrida’s notion of the undecidable 
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(when something that belongs to one genre spills over into and appears 
to belong another, as descriptive of textile art, while also detailing the 
way textiles themselves echo diasporic identity in their disjuncture by 
space and time, “belonging to both, by not belonging to either”.? As 
Maharaj’s model suggest, more than a poetic metaphor, the literal raw 
material of textiles (such as dyes and fibers) are some of the earliest 
traded commodities, making fabric arts some of the earliest globally 
dispersed products and representations of culture.'® Their ubiquity in 
global trade, as Amelia Peck outlines, at times allowed textiles to even 
function as currency itself, opening new kinds of markets to various 
trade routes.'' Textiles have been a driving force behind the develop- 
ment of global capitalism, leading to extreme instances of resource 
extraction, labor extortion, and racial and gender-based capital accu- 
mulation. Recent history continues to demonstrate this—from ongoing 
soil depletion and deforestation for the wool industry of Scotland and 
New Zealand that has irreparably shifted those countries’ social popu- 
lations and climates, to a 2022 European Parliament report that the 
dyeing of textiles currently results in twenty percent of the world’s 
polluted clean water supply.'? At the onset of industrialization, textile 
mills were sites of extreme labor extortion, leading to the industry fore- 
running the implementation of laborer age and time regulations in 
response to horrific working conditions that still persist in many textile 
factories outside the West. It is also notable that the garment waste 
produced by much of the Global North is purchased by textile 
merchants that re-sell and ship that waste to Kenya, Senegal, and 
Ghana where over twenty million kilograms of textiles are deposited 
each year without infrastructure to receive them.” 

With the emergence of global capitalism through the industrializa- 
tion of textiles came a new conception of the scientific management of 
time itself. As Bryan-Wilson points out, the very concept of the division 
of labor Karl Marx describes draws from his observations of the strati- 
fication in textile production. '* As she writes, 


Textiles suffuse Marx’s theories about use value and the commodity; 
while yarn, loom, tailor, and weaver function as paradigmatic examples 
of broader processes of labor, they are much more than metaphorical. 
These materials and procedures were at the contested heart of industri- 
al change and the concomitant emergence of the notion of craft. Glenn 
Adamson’s The Invention of Craft crucially illuminates how handicraft 
as acategory emerged in relation to, and remains inextricable from, 
industrial procedures. ° 


As textile processes become interpolated into craft, so too does 
the time of their making become bifurcated between notions of labor 
and leisure—-industry and artistry. Textiles continue to signify both an 
industry and a craft as if these spheres are entirely distinct from one 
another. Insofar as craft connotes a kind of handiwork it continues to 
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be framed as out of step with the flow of contemporaneity. 

Textiles appear in works by ektor garcia, Clare Hu, and Yto 
Barrada in Clocking Out: Time Beyond Management. They also appear 
in the costumes and flags in Sky Hopinka’s In Dreams and Autumn 
(2021). In the exhibition’s accompanying film program, archival scenes 
of women coming and going from textile factories permeate Kajsa 
Dahlberg’s Reach, Grasp, Move, Position, Apply Force (2015). Even 
Robert Owen, founder of an experimental time-banking socialist com- 
munity in New Harmony, Indiana, was himself a textile manufacturer. 

Clare Hu’s large woven works mimic and nod to the race and 
class-based systems of migration through construction and gentrifica- 
tion around her home city of Atlanta, Georgia. Working on a 
twelve-harness floor loom rigged with multiple warps, Hu builds large 
fabrics that strain under the weight and tension of their very making, 
packed with the stress of the loom itself and the drafting patterns 
selected. '° A drafting pattern is used by loom operators to determine a 
specific interplay between warp and weft in order to produce a visual 
and structural pattern of fabric. Such patterns—like scores or codes 
that allowed for repetitious outcomes—were developed and shared 
among home-weavers during the colonial period. It was common for 
women working the loom to annotate the received pattern, giving it a 
signature of sorts— an extra pick here, an extra stripe there, or an elon- 
gation of the original pattern, for instance. The revised pattern drafts 
were, at times, named after specific events (however historic or 
intimate they might be)—thus allowing the unique weave to serve as a 
record and reminder of a particularly moment in time. 

Working with the textile as a temporal record, Hu works with 
these draft patterns, annotating them to impart her own relation to 
history. Drawing specifically on the American colonial era, and even 
more precisely on patterns from the era of the Civil War, many of Hu’s 
works camouflage a pattern called “Lee’s Surrender,” a reference to 
the surrender of General Robert E. Lee that ended the Civil War in 
1865. More than simply annotating this pattern, Hu pushes to ex- 
tremes the haptics and tension of the weaving process until her textiles 
begin to stretch and fall apart. She paints the warp ends as they pass 
through the loom, allowing tension differences to warp and distort im- 
ages as they enter into the structure of the cloth. The fraying, slippage, 
and distortion of the warp and weft are all essential to Hu’s process of 
revealing and inducing holes and distortions in this record of the 
American Confederacy. Once off the loom, Hu cuts and re-sews parts 
of these tarps together by patching holes and worn areas with small 
printed imagery taken from specific locations around the artists’ home 
sites in the Atlanta-Metro area, and specifically Buford Highway. In 
this way, her textiles not only tug at history but structure into history’s 
holes, legacies of Chinese-American heritage that has largely been ig- 
nored in portrayals of the American South. 

In Laurent Berlant’s book On the Inconvenience of Other People 
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Fig 1 
Clare Hu, Perimeter, 2022. Photo by Nancy Paredes. 


(2022), the theorist argues for an affect theory stemming from a type 
of infrastructural thinking, which looks at systems from within the 
lives they operate, to identify failures and reclaim these sites of incon- 
venience as sites that could have revolutionary potential. Rather than 
spurring a proletariat to demand the government attend to failing in- 
frastructure, the author observes that such inconveniences are adapt- 
ed to, such that in adjusting to the failure of a new infrastructure one 
both reflects the compulsion of a public to record the existence of 
their struggle and spur new kinds of infrastructure from it. Nodding 
to groups (queer, femme, non-white) who have historically been 
deemed inconvenient to a hegemonic social sphere, Berlant identifies 
“the power of thinking the infrastructural mediation of the ongoing- 
ness of the ordinary, and the constant copresence of its intelligibility 
and creative generativity” as an un-interpretable, slippery, immersion 
in anti-capitalist living. '” 

Hu’s work focuses on the tarp as a sign of political amnesia and asa 
tool of resistance. These works reflect a kind of inconvenience. Rather 
than propose a narrative-based statement about the Chinese immigrant 
population of Atlanta, Hu corrects a slowly erased history of the lives 
of Asian-Americans and the greater story of immigration through 
“snagging” moments of that history and pulling them back into the 
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present in the work of art. This is a temporal critique insofar as Hu 
challenges the future-oriented project of gentrification by revealing the 
multiplicity of infrastructures and timelines that run through any given 
place. The work itself moves through time with a structural citation 
practice. Lee’s surrender, Hu reminds us, is ongoing—there are far 
more temporal narratives that undergird the structuring decisions of 
the United States already set in place for construction-yet-to-come. 

Artist Yto Barrada looks to natural dyeing to form a similar tem- 
poral critique. In an ongoing project in her home of Tangier, Morocco, 
Barrada has made a dye garden called The Mothership (2022) where 
she and others who visit the site investigate the histories of the textile 
dye industry, their evanescence with material culture today, and their 
indebtedness to specific ecologies. Historically, to be a dyer was to 
have amassed specific knowledge of fibers, chemical additives, sourc- 
es of color from the natural world, and of course the temporal needs of 
different dye permutations. '® Artificial dyes were only recently created 
in the mid-nineteenth century and synthetic dyes in the late-twentieth 
century. Before their creation, particularly bright colors, that demon- 
strated lasting vibrancy, were highly sought after, fought over, and even 
used as currency in various places. Historian Amy Butler Greenfield, 
for instance, details the historical pursuit of steadfast red dye in her 
book A Perfect Red: Empire, Espionage, and the Quest for the Color of 
Desire (2009). It wasn’t until the Spanish landed in the Americas and 
found the Aztecs using the dye of a beetle (today known as cochineal) 
that European textiles began to showcase a bright red color in cloth." 
The popularity of this color partly fueled the Spanish in their conquest 
to control the global supply of such red which rose to extreme value, 
leading to a century’s worth of crusades, espionage, and campaigns to 
obtain and understand the source of the color. Over time, the conquest 
of red led to its manufacture and production as the infrastructure of 
trade and conquest evolved into a systematic process of producing and 
supplying the commodity of dyed fabric. 

In Barrada’s series Untitled (After Stella) (2017-23)—which stems 
from her work with the Textiles Art Center in Brooklyn, New York, 
that lead to Mothership—textiles are hand-dyed, cut and then stitched 
together in patterns referencing Frank Stella’s fluorescent painting 
series titled Morocco (1964-65). Stella created this series after 
returning from a honeymoon trip to Morocco, where he said the colors 
he encountered informed his palette and the naming conventions for 
his works.”° Where Stella approximates the visual appearance of 
Morocco using the same materials and techniques intrinsic to his 
earlier work in the field of American painting, Barrada recreates 
Stella’s painting stitching together fabric that has been hand-dyed in 
her studio from cotton, madder, onion, iron, cochineal, and 
pomegranate. In reference to this work, Barrada cites William Morris, 
who himself writes in “The Art of Dyeing”: 


18 Dyeing clothis a complicated 
process which has historically been 
a trade of masters and apprentices, 
dangerous chemicals, mass 
amounts of machinery, and the 
subject of generations of labor. 
First, you must have the thing that 
will color fabric which dyers refer 
to as dyestuff, a concentrated 
version of a color-producing agent 
such as flora or insects. Thena 
binding agent, such as cream of 
tartar, iron, or alum known as 
mordants which both aid in the 
holding of the dyes into fiber, while 
also enhancing or altering the 
colors of those dyes in some ways. 
Dyes are specific to the matter they 
come from: in plants the dye may 
come from roots, from bark, or 
from petals for instance. The 
amount of each dye needed per 
measurement of weight of cloth is 
also inconsistent, having some dyes 
carry great potency while others 
needing mass amounts to obtaina 
lasting color. Various fibers also 
need different treatments. Wool 
requires the heat in the dye process 
to absorb dye whereas it aids in the 
dyeing of organic fibers but is not 
always necessary. 
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Fig 2 
Yto Barrada, Untitled (After Stella, New Marrakesh), 2023. Courtesy the artist and Pace Gallery. 


[like] all dyes, [natural dyes] are not eternal; the sun in lighting them 
and beautifying them consumes them; yet gradually, and for the most 
part kindly, as... you will see if you look at the Gothic tapestries in 

the drawing-room at Hampton Court. These colours in fading still 
remain beautiful, and never, even after long wear, pass into nothing- 
ness, through that stage of livid ugliness which distinguishes the 
commercial dyes as nuisances, even more than their short and by no 
means merry life.?! 


Stella, in his paintings, used polymers on canvas—the color of 
which has a lifespan of around fifteen years without proper conserva- 
tion, particularly those in fluorescent hues. As Morris reminds the 
reader, such synthetic colors are only captivating until their topograph- 
ic application reveals them to be only a facade. Morris also reminds us 
that these pigments are developed, here in the W est, through industri- 
alization and a capital temporality at the speed of the consumer. These 
colors, in short, are concocted in and for a Western audience. When 
they are used in Stella’s Morocco paintings they are not the colors of the 
place they describe, but those that describe a Western (even distinctly 
American) vantage point—a Morocco made after Stella’s own image. 

Annotating Stella’s Modernist take on color, which seems to look 
to the East as a static place of inspiration, Barrada’s work mimics the 
forms of her Modernist predecessors. Yet she also returns life to the 
works by insisting on the very animated histories of Morocco and 
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greater North Africa through the equally animated state of cloth. 
Indeed there is a lived experience of the dye in Barrada’s work, where 
time becomes perceptible as color changes through time and space 
only to become lightened with the sun. In a reparative sense, dyes’ 
natural materials are alive themselves, moving and changing with 
time, sun, and wear. Not only an articulation of the appropriative 
gaze, After Stella reformulates a time of painting which appears 
concrete but in fact remains malleable to the incidences of history. Not 
a topical rendition of the colors of place, but a structural temporal 
proposal to imagine how a place may be conceived of. 


LOOSE ENDS 


In On Weaving fiber artist Anni Albers writes that a knowledge of con- 
struction is essential for understanding how the surfaces of our world 
come to be. That is, knowledge of the components that make up the 
structures one lives by is essential to being able to preserve the world 
and find sovereignty in doing so. Without it, Albers writes, one is in 
danger of losing oneself in “decorativeness,” to the illusion of texture 
without the depth that texture provides.” I believe one can read Albers 
both literally, in reference to fibers, and expand her diction to imagine 
how the social fabric of the world is structured. Rather than reasserting 
a binary between “bad” and “good” technological development with 
regard to textiles, Albers enjoins the reader to consider how a deeper 
understanding of the structure, material, and even haptic dimension of 
textiles help to index the development of technology at large.?> 

Intractable from the histories of colonial extortion, resource 
extraction, and global capitalism, are the times and histories collected 
in textiles and their production today. Lauren Berlant’s notion of 

“[iJnconvenience” reminds us that the affective agitation of slowness is 
a reciprocal response to its opposite, convenience of speed, machinic 
capital temporalities feedback looping our psychic understanding of 
production, virtual or otherwise.** Perhaps because even in our 
artworks we ask for immediacy, for something to be revealed to us, a 
screen to change, a noise to be heard, or a light to flash, we become 
stuck in our own feedback loops of revolution, repeating a future- 
oriented impulse associated with progress to ‘fill’ a type of time iden- 
tified by Walter Benjamin as homogenous, empty.?> However, even 
cinema and cinema theorists remind us that it is the structural assem- 
blage of film that pulls out narratives to form attachments, and to re- 
articulate the way the world is to us. 

From our current vantage, textiles are elemental to being in ways 
we often know little about: their origins, making, and fiber are struc- 
tures both visible and hidden. In the face of capital-crisis-linked facets 
of textile production, this self-referentiality has been a tool of resis- 
tance in many ways. Along with the artists mentioned here, from 
communal embroidery circles as a means of sharing messages under 
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Pinochet’s regime in Chile, to the encoded quilts of the Underground 
Railroad that assisted those fleeing slavery, textiles have been a 
harnessable and covert power that, because of their equally mundane 
facade, can seem to stand both inside and outside the present, slipping 
through history to form an infrastructure of quilted social produc- 
tion. Entangled in the textile industry’s foundational role in human 
civilization is the means by which we conceive of and structure time. 
Textile historians have long used material analysis to challenge our 
perceptions of the historic lives of things. As historian Jennifer Harris 
has written in her anthology, A Companion to Textile Culture, “like no 
other field of cultural studies [textiles] renders the boundaries of 
academic discipline elastic and defies geographic and chronological 
borders.” Imagining textile processes like weaving and dyeing as 
structuring principles to examine time allows us to visualize a multi- 
plicity of temporalities when it comes to a material as complicated as 
fabric, which is an art, a product, and more depending on where you 
are located in space/time. 

With the inclusion of the textile works in the exhibition Clocking 
Out: Time Beyond Management, | hope to find continuity around the 
potential textiles have to complicate our relationship to time in varied 
ways, revealing that they are indeed time-based. Thinking structurally, 
locating and threading through each component part of a greater 
whole, may reveal to us the ways in which time bends, turns, recites, 
stitches together its own pasts, presents, and futures. Far from just an 
affective argument, through the semiotics of textile practices I hope 
the links between textile arts and their manufacturing, their utilitarian 
and aesthetic values, show that even those binaries reveal themselves 
to be merely broad ways to envision the texturing of time, through our 
social and political lives. 
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Gerard & Kelly 
(Brennan Gerard and Ryan Kelly) 


7. Performed 
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Gerard & Kelly, performance view of Timelining, 2014.The Kitchen, New York, 2014. Performed by 
Todd McQuade and Ted Henigson. Photo by Elisabeth Bernstein. © Adagp Paris, 2023. 
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THE POT BOOK 


Simon Gush, Clocking In, 2013. Photo by Mario Todeschini. 
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b. 1981 in Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
Lives and works in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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Simon Gush, stills from Sunday Light, 2013. 
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Simon Gush, stills from Without Light, 2016. 
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b. 1996 in Atlanta, GA, USA. 
Lives and works in Brooklyn, NY, USA. 
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Samson Kambalu 26.8.13 


Nyau Cinema 
NYAUKANEMA 


hewa word for ‘excess’. 
film must be in specially designed cinema booths or 


Nyau 


Nyau cinema approaches film as a sovereign activity. Making film becomes a 


8. Audio must be used sparingly, otherwise it must be performed live at film 


3. There must always be a conversation between performance and the 
screenings. 


medium of film. 
improvised cinema installations that compliment the spirit of the film. 


10. Nyau cinema must encourage active participation from audience. 


6. Acting must be subtle but otherworldly, transgressive, and playful. 


7. Editing must be limited to the 


1. Nyau film must be conceived as a clip no longer than a minute. 
cinema. 


2. Performance should be spontaneous and site/specific to found 


architecture, landscape, or object. 
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5. Costume must be from everyday life. 


way of escaping the limitations and 
Nyau Cinema: The Rules 


9. Screening of a 
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b. 1975 in Malawi 
Lives and works in Oxford, United Kingdom. 
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_ Samson Kambalu, still from Strip Lander, 2019. Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry, London. 


Samson Kambalu, installation view of Introduction to Nyau Cinema, 2016. 
Whitechapel Gallery, London, United Kingdom (August 23, 2016-January 8, 2017). 
Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry Gallery. 
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KJ Abudu 


Decolonial Temporal Critique in 
Contemporary Moving Image Practice 
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Ciné-chronotones 


Abudu 


1 = Walter Benjamin, “Theses on 
the Philosophy of History,” 
Illuminations, trans. Harry Zohn 
(New York, NY: Schocken, 1969), 
253-264. 


2 Ibid. 


3. = =Aimé Césaire, Discourse on 
Colonialism, trans. Joan Pinkham 
(New York, NY: Monthly Review 
Press, 1972), 36. 


In his widely referenced philosopho-historical text, “Theses on the 
Philosophy of History,” Walter Benjamin bemoans the maddeningly 
disenchanted, mechanistic nature of modern (historical) temporality: 
“the concept of the historical progress of mankind cannot be sundered 
from the concept of its progression through a homogenous, empty 
time.”' For Benjamin, this “homogenous, empty time” enables a 
certain hegemonic historiographic disposition, what he calls “histori- 
cism,” which “contents itself with establishing a causal connection 
between various moments in history.”? In hindsight, it is unsurprising 
that Benjamin published this biting critique on the limits of historicism 
in 1940. This was precisely the moment when Europe was violently 
alerted to the cracks in its illusory notions of progress due to the rapid 
ascendency of multiple fascist regimes—a historical occurrence that, 
Aimé Césaire argues, was the result of carceral and disciplining tech- 
nologies, long experimented with and perfected in the West’s peripher- 
alized colonies, now returning like a “boomerang” to haunt the 
imperial center.’ It would, therefore, seem that for modernity’s discon- 
tents—and I am referring here to Black, Brown and Indigenous peoples 
who, as I elaborate further, have and continue to be subjected to 
various modes of temporal discipline—the modern concept of time as 
empty, homogenous, measurable, progressive, and even linear, has 
long been viewed with suspicion and, more so, has been tirelessly 
resisted and refused over the last five centuries (modernity’s colonial 
longue durée). 
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This essay considers the determining logics and material condi- 
tions that make modern historical temporality thinkable, and exam- 
ines the multiple ways cinematic practices disrupt the ontologization 
of “homogenous, empty time,” as inaugurated in Euro-modern 
thought. Such hegemonic temporal logics, I argue, are the conditions 
of possibility for the production of racial and colonial difference, the 
accumulation of capital, and the operation of modern imaging technol- 
ogies such as the cinematic apparatus. Through close readings of 
works by Kobby Adi, Samson Kambalu, Sky Hopinka, and Karrabing 
Film Collective, I theorize the ways these art practices generate dis- 
tinct but altogether powerful decolonial temporal critiques by way of 
structurally incorporating various indigenous temporalities into their 
works’ filmic fabrics.4 Through this conceptually incorporative 
process, which by virtue of the principle of untranslatability is never 
complete, these works embody what I term “ciné-chronotones,” in that 
they produce disruptive fissures, frictions, and bumps in the domi- 
nant, hegemonizing temporal grammars that cohere the cinematic 
field. In turn, they reveal the irreducibly heterogenous onto-epistemo- 
logical grounds of human (and more-than-human) existence. Although 
these art practices arise from disparate geographic and (post)colonial 
contexts, their grouping alludes to the global architecture of moderni- 
ty/coloniality and thus the shared conditions of neocolonial subjuga- 
tion that connect racialized and Indigenous populations throughout 
the world, from Africa and Europe to the Pacific and the Americas. 


The naturalization of a mechanistic, homogenous time—of an autono- 
mous, objective time that accounts for and subsumes all other times— 
came into being between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Western Europe. As Sylvia Wynter persuasively argues, the ascenden- 
cy of this disenchanted temporal order was a function of the West’s 
gradual “de-supernaturalization” in the early modern age.* According 
to Wynter, one can observe a notable shift during this period from a 
theocentric conception of the human, informed by a Judeo-Christian 
worldview, to an increasingly secularized conception of the human, as 
the rational subject of the political state.° This shift is materially linked 
to the rise of modern political cities and monarchical states in 
Latin-Christian Europe which, having amassed power and wealth 
from the profits of the enslavement of Africans and the dispossession 
of Indigenous American lands over three centuries, were now in a 
position to displace the hegemony of the Church and its clergy.” With 
the Judeo-Christian God no longer seen as “absolute and unbound,” 
arbitrarily intervening in and producing physical reality, European sci- 
entists and philosophers devised a novel conception of God asa distant 
entity (the wise “clockmaker”) who creates universally applicable (sci- 
entific) laws and thereafter sets the world into self-regulating motion.® 
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settler colonial violence and 
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concluding sentences of this essay. 
Lastly, although I recognise 
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construction of colonial orders of 
knowledge, one that has thus been 
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Othering, I want to argue that what 
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modernity/coloniality. 
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It is this paradigm shift that would lead to the development of the 
physical sciences (from Isaac Newton onwards) and its post-Enlighten- 
ment philosophical correlates (from René Descartes onwards)—both 
spheres of Euro-modern knowledge resting on the onto-epistemologi- 
cal pillars of mathematical necessity, natural causality, and formal 
abstraction. As Denise Ferreira da Silva points out, “the emergence 
of modern science can be described as a shift from a concern with 
nature...to an inquiry into the efficient causes of changes in the things 
of nature.”°® 

We see the movement of this (always already racialized and 
colonial) temporal order from the natural sciences into philosophical 
thought with thinkers such as David Hume, Immanuel Kant, and even- 
tually, G.W.F. Hegel. Kant, especially, offers a theoretical framework 
complementary to these emergent natural scientific rubrics in which 
the capacity to apprehend physical reality, cognize information, and 
make determining judgements is dependent upon the possession of 
pure intuitions of the mind and a priori categories of understanding. 
Such rational mental faculties (which Kant argues all humans possess) 
are not reliant on experience of the physical world (and thus on the 
varying spaces and times that may arise from the body’s specific so- 
cio-cultural situatedness) but are instead derived from pure, transcen- 
dental, abstract forms and relations. For this newly constituted rational 
subject, all phenomena in the world can be reduced to their determin- 
ing formal properties and relations, and can be seen to exist on a uni- 
versal scale or grid. '° Time, especially, is conceived as a discrete object 
(oddly spatialized, as Henri Bergson points out) '! that can be measured 
and classified. The problem with Kant’s onto-epistemological formula- 
tion—as Wynter, Ferreira da Silva, and numerous other decolonial 
scholars argue—is his universalization of a logic that is, in truth, specific 
to the socio-cultural position of the white, European, property-owning 
male. Kant’s extrapolative conceptual move is further made possible 
by his theory’s homogenizing scientific rationale. 

The consequence of the Kantian program was the eventual con- 
solidation of racial and cultural difference in the global modern imagi- 
nary, as segments of the world’s human population believed not to pos- 
sess these supposedly “universal” and “rational” mental faculties were 
thought to be sub-human, super-human or not human at all.'? In the 
nineteenth century, Hegel’s conceptualization of Universal History 
would extend Kant’s (temporal) ontological claims into the sphere of 
the political, giving concrete form to Kant’s hitherto abstract formula- 
tions of different human races. '* For Hegel, (historical) time unfolded 
in a singular, progressive direction toward the realization of “human” 
freedom.'* This unfolding, propelled by what he terms “Spirit,” would 
eventually culminate in the form of a securitized, rights-guaranteeing 
state.!* Unsurprisingly, given the racialized metaphysics that under- 
write Hegel’s framework, his description of humankind’s apotheotic 
juridico-political form bears a striking resemblance to those found in 
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Western Europe at the time. As in the Kantian program, Hegel’s dubi- 
ous historical universalism becomes the metric through which all 
other human societies and ways of being/knowing are measured. 
Consequently, given Hegel’s insistence on a linear, evolutionary route 
of historical development, from the primitive state of nature to the pri- 
vate-property-oriented armed state, any society that fails to bear the 
signs of (in truth, European) markers of civilization are seen to be 
backward, and so are either in need of further development (the justifi- 
cation for colonialism and imperialism) or are so outside the parame- 
ters of European recognizability that they are seen not to belong to his- 
tory at all, as was the case with Hegel’s assertions about Black Africa. 
It is this kind of social evolutionary thinking—which is tied to 
post-Enlightenment temporal logics of natural causality—that crystal- 
lizes into Darwinian, biocentric understandings of humanity and, by 
extension, scientized racial difference in the nineteenth century. With 
this, to borrow Wynter’s language, the white European middle classes 
were viewed as bio-evolutionarily “selected” and all other (in reality, 
socio-economically exploited and expropriated) racialized groups, es- 
pecially Black Africans, were viewed as bio-evolutionarily “dysselect- 
ed.” '® The legacies of such temporal bias are so deeply rooted in West- 
ern thought that it is no surprise why indigeneity today (whether in 
Africa, the Americas, or the Pacific) is more often than not relegated, 
in an anachronistic fashion, to an exotic, mythical past, unable to be 
seen, even by leftist radicals, as belonging to global contemporaneity. 


Besides providing the conceptual templates that made racial differ- 
ence thinkable, “homogeneous, empty time” was instrumental in 
securing and reproducing the material subordination of global racial- 
ized populations from the late fifteenth century onwards. I am refer- 
ring here to socially produced regimes of racialized and colonial un- 
derdevelopment"’ (or “negative accumulation” in Ferreira da Silva’s 
terms)'® that would then be rationalized later, using the very same tem- 
poral techno-scientific tools, as naturalized byproducts of hierarchical 
differences among biologically-determined races. 

Now, permit me to rehearse a few technical Marxist formulations 
so as to elucidate the connection between capital and labor on the one 
hand, and (abstract) time on the other. According to Karl Marx (whose 
critique of capital draws on Hegel, albeit to different ends), the accu- 
mulation of capital arises from the extraction of surplus value in the 
process of commodity production. Surplus value is equivalent to the 
difference achieved between the wages paid to the laborer and the ex- 
change value of the commodity that the laborer generates using their 
human labor power. Wages are determined by the exchange values of 
labor power, and like all other commodities, labor power’s exchange 
value is determined by what Marx describes as “socially necessary 
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labor time,” which, in turn, hinges on his concept of “abstract labor.” !° 
Socially necessary labor time, as the temporal correlate of abstract 
labor, establishes a commensurability, a universalizable measure, be- 
tween the times of all laboring activities in order to arrive at the aver- 
age time expended in the value-creating activity of the average laborer. 
According to Marx’s accountat least, the scientific, homogenization of 
time is a logical necessity for the theorization of abstract labor, and in 
turn, for the creation of surplus value and the accumulation of capital. 

Following the vital work of decolonial Marxists who shift the 
locus of capital accumulation outside Europe to its originary scene in 
the exploitation and expropriation of land and labor in the so-called 
non-West, it would appear that the homogenization of time functioned 
as a pragmatic and ideological means of allowing Euro-colonial pow- 
ers to coordinate a globally dispersed and multi-racialized labor 
force.”° (This structure of violent temporal management is still very 
much at play in our neocolonial and neoliberal present.) Within this 
Euro-centric world-capitalist system, global racial hierarchies serve to 
establish a gradated scale of exchange values of labor power, through 
which greater amounts of surplus value can be extracted in proportion 
to one’s symbolic distance from the “biocentric ethnoclass genre of the 
human,” thatis, “Man.”?! 

All this is to say that when one speaks of “homogenous, empty 
time,” one speaks of the time of capital. As Marx predicted in the nine- 
teenth century, capitalism’s inherent demand for rapacious accumula- 
tion leads it to continuously seek out new markets, all in an attempt 
(never entirely successful) to subsume the entire planet under its calcu- 
lative domain of efficiency, productivity, and endless growth. Conso- 
nant with capital’s imperial penetration into the so-called “far-flung” 
corners of the Earth would be its imposition of a universalizing, mech- 
anistic clock time. Consider, for example, the worldwide adoption of 
twenty-four standard time zones, all calculated from the Greenwich 
Prime Meridian, at the International Meridian Conference in 1884.7? 

This abstract clock time relied, for its structural implementation, 
on the denigration, repression, and curtailment of indigenous tempo- 
ralities, which colonial-capitalists encountered on their voyages into 
“undiscovered” territories. As Giordano Nanni writes, in The Coloni- 
sation of Time, “[mJaintaining an awareness of (clock) time allowed 
commercial depots, colonial outposts and Christian missions to as- 
sume and maintain their nodal position within the circuits of com- 
merce, evangelism and communication which had begun to connect 
and sustain Britain’s growing empire.”?* Nanni also argues that clock 
time, besides technologically facilitating colonial capitalist expansion, 
bestowed European colonizers with the psychic comforts of feeling 
connected to the time of their metropolitan homes as they journeyed 
through “savage” and “barbaric” lands.?* Without clocks, white Euro- 
pean colonizing populations felt phenomenologically disoriented, un- 
able to locate themselves laterally and longitudinally. Their insistence 
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on clock time signified a deep-seated fear of their potential engross- 
ment within an “uncivilized” (that is, non-capitalist) temporality. 

But rather than simply counterpose plural, local, indigenous times 
against the homogenous, scientific, and abstract time of capital in a 
linear, sequential fashion, political theorist Massimiliano Tomba sug- 
gests that we instead view these distinct temporalities as layered upon 
and rubbing up against one other, akin to striated geological plates.?? 
Inspired by Marx’s engagements in his late life with Russian populists, 
Tomba explains that Marx rethought his teleological theorization of 
historical materialism, in which communism could only be achieved 
after passing through the capitalist stage of economic development. 
Marx, alternatively, proposed that as capitalism spreads throughout 
the world, it encounters various indigenous politico-economic struc- 
tures and mixes with them to engender heterogeneous relations of pro- 
duction (and, thus temporalities).?® The results of these inter-temporal 
frictions are entirely unpredictable and could serve as the generative 
bases of new, unforeseen historical trajectories, including alternative 
visions of communism. 

Tomba’s geological metaphor, which leads him to coin the term 
“chronotones” (chronos and tonos meaning time and tension in Greek, 
respectively), allows us to envision the global present as a palimpsestic 
time-scape comprising heterogeneous temporal layers, some of which, 
like indigenous temporalities, have been actively suppressed by the 
homogenizing temporal regimes of modernity/coloniality/capitalism, 
but which still exert agential, frictional pressures of resistance and 
refusal against these dominant temporal layers.?’ Just as one occasion- 
ally observes unexpected bursts of energy from the Earth’s lower 
strata, one might similarly view indigenous temporalities as latent 
submerged strata that could (and indeed do) erupt at any given moment. 
Therefore, in this essay, I propose the term “ciné-chronotones” as a 
framework for theorizing cinema and the moving image as rich 
aesthetic arenas for the materialization of such decolonial temporal 
critiques and reconstructions.”® 


The cinematic apparatus, as a media-imaging technology that came 
into being in the late nineteenth century, is coterminous with the 
racialized and colonial ontologization of modern, techno-scientific 
temporality. During the early twentieth century especially, cinema 
increasingly became distinguished by its ability to make images move 
with uncanny smoothness, mimicking the temporalized vision of the 
human eye. As Bliss Cua Lim argues, following Henri Bergson, 
analog cinematic imaging remains structurally wedded to a mecha- 
nized process through which time is narratively signified by, and 
ontologically reducible to, the sequencing of discrete framed units of 
celluloid film.”° This logic of temporal uniformity and quantization is 
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further exacerbated in the digital age wherein images are themselves 
encoded by and constituted through unique, computational sequences 
of binaric Os and 1s. 

It is no coincidence that cinema emerged during a period of rapid 
industrial growth in Europe and North America. Such historically 
unprecedented boosts to the West’s economic productivity in the 
nineteenth century were fueled by the hyper-accumulation of racial 
capital, which was derived from the global trade of goods (and human 
beings) ruthlessly extracted from colonized territories in Africa, Asia, 
and the Americas. Cinema, as a congealed material artifact of this era 
of racial accumulation, was unsurprisingly used to further the 
imperial project; for example, through the production of colonial eth- 
nographic films. These ideologically laden films temporally disci- 
plined colonized populations by purposively distancing them from 
the colonizer’s present and freezing them in and as representations of 
an uncivilized past. Via patronizing voiceovers, intrusive, objectify- 
ing close-ups, and partially reconstructed scenes of “authentic” tribal 
activity, these films, and cinema more broadly, became indispensable 
devices to the aesthetic manufacture of racial and civilizational 
difference in the modern world.*° 

Given cinema’s fraught material and representational relation- 
ship to the racialized Other, I propose this very medium as a ripe 
staging ground for decolonial de/re-compositions of modernity’s 
hegemonic temporal orders. I further propose that we witness such 
temporal critiques in artworks by Kobby Adi, Samson Kambalu, Sky 
Hopinka, and Karrabing Film Collective. As “ciné-chronotones,” I 
argue that these decolonial cinemas alert viewers to the heterogenous 
temporalities that subtend global contemporaneity. 


In Kobby Adi’s Palm Wine Developer For B/W Motion Picture Film 
(2023) subtle, experimental adjustments to film’s materiality morph 
into metaphysical meditations of a distinctly decolonial register. Since 
2021, Adi has turned to DIY film development and home processing 
methods, extending his ongoing artistic explorations in sculpture into 
this lo-tech imaging arena. Adi’s investment in film is less about im- 
age-making than about the physical processes (the series of bodily 
actions and/or photo-chemical reactions) that give rise to the resulting 
image. As is the case with his most recent film works—such as Atlantic 
Sequence (2022) and hold (2021) [fig. 2]—these images are often 
abstract, oblique, layered, and fail to adhere to a clearly defined 
narrative. Whenever bodies appear (and they’re typically Black 
corporeal forms), one only ever sees them from behind or is given 
visual access to anonymized details, such as a fungus-infected foot or 
wet, wavy hair. In this way, Adi’s film works enact strategies of repre- 
sentational refusal by trafficking in process-led techniques of 1960s 
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Fig. 1 
Kobby Adi, Whiskey, 2022. Photo by Lola Pertsowsky. 


Fig. 2 
Kobby Adi, hold, 2021. Photo by Lola Pertsowsky. 


structural film as well as Black feminist poetics of opacity to disaggre- 
gate the cinematic apparatus’ overdetermining logics of racialized 
capture.*! 

In Adi’s Palm Wine Developer For B/W Motion Picture Film (2023), 
such acts of refusal gain a “non-secular” inflection by troubling the 
disenchanted and industrialized temporal rubrics that organize the 
cinematic image. Presented as a bound document of instructions for 
homemade production, inconspicuous display, and wide distribution, 
Adi’s work makes a subversive nod to the aesthetic sensibilities of 
first-generation Conceptual Art.*? As the work’s title suggests, these 
instructions walk readers through a fourteen step procedure for using 
palm wine as a developing chemical agent for reels of celluloid film (the 
foot length of which Adi includes in his film works’ medium specifica- 
tions, instead of their temporal duration). In small, fragile sculptures 
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such as Whiskey (2022) [fig. 1], Adi foregrounds the physical material- 
ity of the recipe, and film more broadly, by placing a 35mm film 
negative processed with his homemade palm wine developer in an 
unassuming matchbox. 

Adi’s material incorporation of palm wine into the film develop- 
ment process bears a weighty critical significance. Palm wine is a 
charged substance in the West African symbolic economy, and is used 
in various contexts from casual, celebratory drinking to more formal- 
ized, ritualistic ceremonies. For instance, in Ghana (Adi is of the Akan- 
British diaspora), palm wine is sometimes used as a libation to call forth 
and feed ancestral spirits and deities from the otherworld. Such ritual- 
istic acts function as quasi-obligatory memorial performances that 
index alternative conceptions of time. This is because they spiritually 
affirm the co-presence and interdependent communion of no-longer 
entities (spirit-ancestors from the “past”) with the world of the living 
(the “present”). Given that modernity’s secularization was itself made 
possible through a hierarchical delineation between the secular and 
the non-secular (the categories of the “rational” and the “enlightened” 
being opposed and superior to the categories of “superstitious” and the 
“primitive”), Adi’s structural incorporation of palm wine into film (the 
modernist medium par excellence) exposes modernity’s constitutive 
colonial operations. In alluding to the time of the spirit realm, which as 
some African philosophers have argued connotes a time “outside of 
time,” Adi’s simple artistic gestures materialize fugitive possibilities for 
exiting modernity’s temporal disciplining grip.** 

Whereas Adi’s film-based temporal critique derives its force from 
ritualistic substances that are external to the disenchanted cinematic 
apparatus, Samson Kambalu works within the history of cinema 
itself, identifying filmic traditions immanent to the medium that most 
closely embody the Nyau philosophies of the Chewa people in Malawi, 
where the artist grew up. Since 2015, Kambalu has developed an 
ongoing body of work known as Nyau Cinema [fig. 3]. Akin to his 
manifesto-publishing artistic predecessors, from the Dadaists to the 
Situationists (avant-garde movements he consciously identifies with), 
Kambalu has devised a list of ten defining rules for Nyau Cinema. 
Kambalu writes, “Nyau film must be conceived as a clip no longer 
than a minute,” “Acting must be subtle but otherworldly, transgressive, 
and playful,” “Editing must be limited to the aesthetics of primitive 
film and silent cinema,” and “Nyau cinema must encourage active 
participation from audience.”* As IJ shall soon clarify, these specific 
rules allow Kambalu to détourn the cinematic apparatus towards 
decolonial ends by upturning the conventional modes of filmic produc- 
tion, distribution, and reception. 

Kambalu’s Nyau Cinema installations are often presented in the 
form of a row of projectors, placed at varying heights on minimal 
wooden supports, each projecting a respective Nyau film onto the wall 
on a continuous loop. In the scores of films that have been made to 
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Fig 3 

Samson Kambalu, installation view of Introduction to Nyau Cinema, 2016. Whitechapel Gallery, 
London, United Kingdom (23 August, 2016-8 January, 2017). Courtesy the artist and Kate 
MacGarry Gallery. 


Fig. 4 
Samson Kambalu, still from Strip Lander, 2019. Courtesy the artist and Kate MacGarry Gallery. 


date, we see Kambalu perform a series of spontaneous actions in 
predominantly European urban and rural landscapes: running past a 
barn with his arms stretched out; circling around a stone monument 
as if mocking it; emptying a hat filled with heaps of dust; or trying 
on a boot in the snow only to then instantly disappear. *° Many of these 
short films are purposely reminiscent of cinema of the early twentieth 
century both in terms of their distinct sepia tone and their deployment 
of older, less sophisticated editing techniques. Kambalu almost 
always plays with time in these films, often with the use of slow and 
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sped-up motion, reverse sequencing, or repetitious glitching. Further, 
Kambalu’s instantaneous performances are usually recorded by 
strangers that he encounters in public space. 

The works’ references to early cinema as well as their playful con- 
ditions of production and experimental editing styles serve as critical 
means for materializing conceptual proximities to Chewa/Nyau 
temporalities. “Nyau” both refers to a secret society of the Chewa 
people as well as the cosmological schemes, thought systems, and 
masquerading traditions that undergird the society’s ways of life. Nyau, 
Kambalu observes, is additionally “a Chewa word for ‘excess’ and a 
philosophy of excess.”*’ Intriguingly, it is this quality of irreducible 
excess that allows Kambalu to identify Nyau with a theorization of the 
gift economy, which he argues regulates social relations among the 
Chewa people and structures their non-linear, abundant conceptions 
of time. Influenced by a series of studies on the notion of the gift, from 
Marcel Mauss’ anthropological writings to Georges Bataille and 
Jacques Derrida’s respective philosophical musings, Kambalu argues 
that gift economies are “primarily driven by the exchange and squan- 
dering of surplus time and resources” whereas, in contradistinction, 
capitalistic economies are motivated by wealth accumulation.** Gift- 
giving therefore engenders a luxuriant, excessive, non-linear concep- 
tion of time, one that allows for endless play, as opposed to the mecha- 
nistic, disciplined time demanded by commodity production and the 
accumulation of capital. Given the frictions between these two tempo- 
ral conceptions, it is little surprise that when the British colonized 
Malawi in the 1890s, Nyau masquerading traditions—such as the 
“Gule Wamkulu,” which give aesthetic form to notions of gift-giving 
and play through moral transgression, political satire and cathartic 
corporeal movements—were viewed by Christian missionaries and co- 
lonial administrators as an exhibition of “obscenity, sensuality and cru- 
elty,” solely responsible for keeping the Chewa people “backwards.” *° 

Kambalu refracts these Nyau concepts of “play,” and thus exces- 
sive time, through the formal languages of cinema [fig. 4]. His works’ 
pointed references to early cinema allude to a historical moment in 
cinema’s nascent development (up until 1906) where linear narrative 
continuity had not been fully established as a temporal norm. The film 
historian, Tom Gunning, refers to cinema of this period as a “cinema 
of attractions” which was “dedicated to presenting discontinuous visu- 
al attractions, moments of spectacle rather than narrative.”*° Lim 
echoes Gunning, noting that the increasing consolidation of the narra- 
tive form in cinema after 1906 was due to “authorship and editorial 
control of films slip[ping] from the hands of exhibitors to those of pro- 
duction companies.”*' Interestingly, Kambalu grew up in a contempo- 
rary Malawian context in which these earlier conceptions of cinema 
were practiced and even perhaps extended by live projectionists who 
would slice together reels from Hollywood Westerns, film noir, Bruce 
Lee movies, and local propaganda newsreels for everyday Malawian 
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audiences.*? According to Kambalu, the projectionists, in playful Nyau 
fashion, would employ a range of editing techniques to break up the 
film’s chronologies in order to produce a visceral and participatory 
cinematic experience for ordinary viewers. Kambalu synthesizes the 
sensibilities and approaches of these multiply situated “cinemas of at- 
traction” to develop his instantaneous, action-oriented, non-narrative 
Nyau films. 

As mentioned prior, Kambalu embeds notions of play in his films 
by requesting strangers to record him performing specific actions in 
various public spaces. Here, Kambalu looks to the Situationists’ 
languid wanderings through, and subversive hijackings of, urban 
space, which he identifies with the playful, time-squandering rituals of 
the Nyau. In enacting humorous, spontaneous, place-responsive per- 
formances, which are intended to mystify his consenting participants, 
Kambalu views these works as a form of gift-giving, and by extension, a 
critique of capital and its reified, scarcity-assumptive temporalities. 
Nyau cinema can thus be conceived as a ciné-chronotone, given its fric- 
tional enfolding of Nyau conceptions of time into the temporal 
grammars of the modern cinematic apparatus. Just as chronotonic for- 
mations engender unpredictable historical trajectories, Nyau cinema 
indexes the disruptive creation of temporary otherwise relations, 
momentary revelations of surplus time, between the wandering artist 
and anonymous individuals. 

In contrast to the constrained formal criteria of Nyau Cinema, 
Sky Hopinka’s In Dreams and Autumn (2021) [figs. 5 and 6] lyrically 
employs an impressive breadth of filmic techniques to narrate a per- 
sonal, elliptical tale of loneliness, intergenerational inheritance, an- 
cestral memory, and future-dreaming. Structured as a three-channel 
video installation lasting just over ten minutes, the work incorporates 
animated poems, hushed voiceovers, ambient nostalgic music, vivid 
color filters, and slow-motion editing, in addition to wide shots of 
natural landscapes, highways, a sports stadium, and an ethnographic 
display of Indigenous American culture. A member of the Ho-Chunk 
Nation and a descendant of the Pechanga Band of Luisefio Indians, 
Hopinka’s non-didactic works generate affective ripples that unsettle 
and pierce through the cinematic apparatus’ built-in racial capitalist 
temporalities. 

The strength of In Dreams and Autumn lies in its non-linear 
scenic choreography; meanings of certain visuals and sounds are mo- 
mentarily withheld but gradually revealed by Hopinka’s winding 
poetry, which takes after a Ho-Chunk Dream Song in both cyclical 
formal structure and lyrical sensibility. The work begins with moving, 
abstract bands of colored light. Soon, one sees a lonely figure sitting 
on a bench staring out into an oceanic horizon. Shortly after, on the 
outermost screens, one observes point-of-view footage of a vehicle 
driving along a road, bordered on either side by towering red-rock 
formations, perhaps located somewhere in the American North-West, 
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43 Sky Hopinka, In Dreams and 
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near the Ho-Chunk Nation. The rightmost screen, appearing first, 
moves forward along the road, while the leftmost screen temporally 
reverses the movement of the former. These simultaneous forward 
and backward movements play off each other to induce a phenomeno- 
logical and temporal disorientation in the viewer. At this point, 
Hopinka begins to read out the lines of one of three self-authored 
poems, which are addressed as letters to a sibling. “We’re the children 
of a great love, and a great violence. We’re the grandchildren of a great 
love, and a great violence.” ** The poem is not only voiced but appears 
textually, moving in a straight line at mid-level from the right screen to 
the left, skipping the middle screen entirely.** Hopinka notably 
embeds a sensorial delay between what is heard and what is read, as 
the voiceover and the text are narrated at different paces. These 
formal aesthetic interventions into cinematic temporality within and 
across multiple screens (via simultaneity, disorientation, and delay) 
accrue greater socio-political weight when paired with the contents of 
Hopinka’s poems, which convey embodied affects of loss, dread, and 
longing alongside those of nostalgia, beauty, and possibility. 


Fig. 5 
Sky Hopinka, still from In Dreams and Autumn, 2021. Courtesy the artist and BROADWAY Gallery. 


Fig. 6 
Sky Hopinka, installation view of In Dreams and Autumn, 2021. Courtesy the artist and 
BROADWAY Gallery. 
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The first two lines of the poem immediately invoke the notion of 
“survivance”—the active, enduring presence of Indigenous American 
populations and the continuing intergenerational transmission of their 
ways of life under a violent settler colonial regime.** Hopinka’s poems 
allegorize the unending terror of U.S. coloniality (enacted through sys- 
tematic forms of erasure and land dispossession) via allusions to 
natural daily rhythms: “[oJur hands shake in the early evenings as the 
nights get long and we can’t see when they’ll end.”*° The second poem 
offers the speculative promise of an “infinite morning,” one that 
“haunts our dreams.”*” Hopinka admits to continually searching for 
this “morning,” which he describes using the elements of air, water, 
and land. While these elemental symbols generously recur through- 
out the work in ways reminiscent of the landscape genres of painting 
and cinema, Hopinka critiques the settler colonial visualities 
embedded in these imaging histories (and their material implications 
in expropriative regimes of private property) through aesthetic tactics 
of defamiliarization and abstraction. For example, lush waterfalls and 
flora appear only to be made strange through the use of infrared 
filters, while sublime oceanic expanses are quickly rendered uncanny 
by reversing the vertical relationship between air and sky. 

The work’s third and last poem touches on the presence of the 
ancestors, first personalizing them as “our mothers and our fathers,” 
and soon after describing them as “hues of light and recollections of 
feelings and emotion.”** This phrasing recalls the opening animation 
of abstract bands of light. In Dreams and Autumn thus materializes a 
circular temporal structure, one that reverberates with the non-linear 
Ho-Chunk Dream Song that Hopinka incorporates both at the 
beginning and the ending of the work.*? Hopinka’s foregrounding 
of the poetic, specifically what he and others have referred to as the 
“ethno-poetic,” ought not be misconstrued as a self-marginalizing 
identitarian discourse but rather as a refashioned indigenous aesthet- 
ics that is capable of intervening on a structural, and not merely icono- 
graphic, level into the colonial temporal structures that condition the 
cinematic field.*° The “ethno” in ethno-poetics points to modernity’s 
externalization of indigenous onto-epistemologies, these constitutive, 
exteriorized zones of knowing being the very condition of possibility 
for the decolonial modes of temporal disobedience, the “chronotonici- 
ty,” that one feels in Hopinka’s work. 

Likewise, Karrabing Film Collective’s Wutharr, Saltwater Dreams 
(2016) remains resolutely anchored to the contemporary conditions of 
Aboriginal survivance (specifically of the Emmiyangal people?') 
through and under the Australian settler colonial state, a regime of 
sustained juridical and economic dispossession beginning as far back 
as the eighteenth century [figs. 7 and 8]. The work’s narrative unfolds 
in a decidedly non-linear fashion, and is loosely tied around an Indige- 
nous family arguing over what caused their boat’s motor to break 
down, which leaves them stranded in an area with no fresh water. 
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“Saith the ghost, 

‘Dream, oh, dream again, 

And tell of me, Dream thou!’ 


Into solitude went I 

And wisdom 

was revealed to me. 

[Saith the ghost,] ‘Dream, oh, 
dream again, 

And tell of me, Dream thou!’ 


Let the whole world hear me, 
Wise am I! 

[Now saith the ghost.] ‘Tell of me, 
Dream thou!’ 


All was revealed to me; From the 
beginning 

Know I all, hear me! All was 
revealed to me 

[Now saith the ghost,] ‘Tell of me, 
Dream thou!’” 
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Figs. 7 and8& 
Karrabing Film Collective, stills from Wutharr, Saltwater Dreams, 2016. 


The work, based on real-life events, is broadly divided into three chap- 
ters, through which multiple explanations for the motor’s breakdown 
are narrated. One family member argues that the motor broke down as 
aresult of faulty wiring, while another family member (Linda) appeals 
to a Christian explanation, stating that “if you put your faith in the 
Lord, [the motor] will start.”*2 One of the other family members 
(Trevor) insists that it is the spirit-ancestors, who inhabit the land and 
the surrounding waters, that are responsible for the unfortunate inci- 
dent. Linda swiftly responds to Trevor, “You want to believe in old 
people things.”** Through this pluri-subjective constellation of com- 
peting perspectives, the work complicates the status of contemporane- 
ity itself by revealing the overlapping heterogenous temporal layers 
(the techno-scientific, the Judeo-Christian, and the indigenous) that 
subtend it, and modernity more broadly. 

These temporal frictions are materialized through “near-psyche- 
delic” visual and sonic effects.** For example, as Trevor recounts his 
explanation of ancestral interference, the transparency of the filmic 
surface becomes destabilized by way of spectral superimpositions 
and Aboriginal musical chants. Blurring documentary and fictional 
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strategies, images of the land are layered upon ancestral figures. The 
ancestors, who are able to smell the sweat of their descendants, decide 
to punish them as they claim their descendants never visit them. 
(Recall the ritualistic function of palm wine libation in West Africa, 
which is supposed to appease the ancestors by acknowledging and 
feeding them.) At times collapsing into moments of abstraction, these 
scenes of visual disturbance dramatize the limits of cinema’s represen- 
tational capacities—its inability to figure (temporally distanced) 
entities that are always already structurally absented by the cinematic 
apparatus’ disenchanted organizing rubrics. 

As the stranded Indigenous family have little chance of finding 
their way back home (which could be interpreted literally and figura- 
tively), they resort to using an emergency flare. However, because the 
family is not in possession of the required safety equipment, they are 
eventually fined by the state. The imposition of such racialized state 
control and its carceral grip on contemporary Indigenous life is signi- 
fied at several moments in the film: in the beginning, with the sound 
and appearance of a police car; in the middle, when the stranded fami- 
ly encounters a white man on a boat who appears to be fishing on their 
reef without legal permission; and later on, when Linda is handed over 
a tome of bureaucratic forms that she must fill in relation to the 
offence. Wutharr, Saltwater Dreams thus infuses the colonial specters 
of the Church, the state, and capital into contemporary life, refusing 
the hegemony of presentist temporal frameworks. Simultaneously, the 
work foregrounds the equally spectral presence of the ancestors in the 
land and the water—a geo-filmic materialization of the suppressed, 
though active, indigenous temporalities that haunt modernity. 

In the film’s last chapter, Linda is mysteriously transported from 
the Church into an undefined space where she converses with her an- 
cestors. Once again, aesthetic strategies of superimposition are used, 
which layer the land of the “present” onto older archival (and perhaps 
colonial, ethnographic) clips and images of Aboriginal peoples. Upon 
being questioned about the possession of a permit, Linda indignantly 
remarks, “It’s 2015!” to which the suspecting Christian missionary 
responds “It’s 1952 and you need a permit.” These temporal dis- 
putes continue in Linda’s dialogue with her ancestors who similarly 
correct Linda that it is 1952 and additionally insist that they are not 
dead, but very much alive. Echoing Elizabeth Povinelli’s theorization 
of the “ancestral present,” the work’s stubborn, non-linear narrative 
structure conveys the colonial continuum of the settler project with 
and against the ongoing survivance of the Emmiyangal Aboriginal 
people in the catastrophic present.*° Just as Wutharr, Saltwater 
Dreams cinematizes the resilient inhabitation of ancestral spirits in 
contemporary expropriated lands, we can similarly conceive of the 
global present as a layered, heterogenous time-scape that comprises, 
in addition to modernity’s hegemonic racial capitalist temporality, a 
plurality of otherwise, indigenous temporalities. 
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The works of Kobby Adi, Samson Kambalu, Sky Hopinka, and Karra- 
bing Film Collective offer distinct but complementary models that 
simultaneously account for, reject, and propose alternatives to colo- 
nial modernity’s hegemonic temporal logics. In doing so, the works 
function as “ciné-chronotones”—a framework that identifies the 
formal, conceptual and political stakes of the works’ varied decolo- 
nial temporal critiques within the context of cinema and the moving 
image. These globally disparate works forego an overt militancy and 
instead employ aesthetic strategies of opacity, play, humor, lyricism, 
and surrealism. Therefore, the selection maintains some distance 
from the more legibly anti-colonial spirit of previous transnational 
film movements such as Third Cinema.*’ One could alternatively 
consider “Fourth Cinema,” a term coined by Maori filmmaker Barry 
Barclay, which describes a cinema of, for, and by Indigenous peoples, 
and was an attempt to circumvent Third Cinema’s (arguably) uncriti- 
cal ideological embrace of the modern nation-state (and the necessary 
displacements and exclusions that come with it).** 

Though I do not have the space here to fully address these film 
histories, I mention them briefly to acknowledge previous battles, 
emerging in the Global South, that have been waged in the cinematic 
arena. Taken together, the contemporary art practices discussed in 
this essay do not fall neatly into either Third or Fourth Cinema catego- 
ries, despite the fact that the theoretical frameworks and animating 
sensibilities developed around such practices are clearly informed by 
these prior movements in one way or the other. As broadly defined 
decolonial cinemas, these practices incorporate the irreducible in- 
sights of plural indigenous thought systems to enact disruptive and 
reconstructive disturbances in the hegemonic temporal rubrics that 
organize the cinematic image. 
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Duwawisioma, aka Victor Masayesva, Jr., still from Itam Hakim, Hopiit, 1984. Courtesy the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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Arizona, 
Lives and works in Hoatvela Village, Arizona, USA. 
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b. 1951 in Hopi Reservation 
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Duwawisioma, aka Victor Masayesva, Jr., 
stills from Itam Hakim, Hopiit, 1984. 
Courtesy the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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Rosalind Nashashibi, still from Denim Sky, 2022. 
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b. 1973 in Croydon, United Kingdom. 
Lives and works in London, United Kingdom. 
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Future Library 


Katie Paterson, Future Library (certificate), 2014. Courtesy the artist and James Cohan, New York. 
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, United Kingdom. 


b. 1981 in Glasgow 
Lives and works in Fife 
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CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 


Katie Paterson 
Future Library 
2014-2114 


‘A000 


A forest in Norway is growing. 
In 100 years from now it will become an anthology of books. 


Every year a writer is contributing a text that will be held in trust, 
unpublished, until 2114. This certificate entitles the owner to one complete 
set of the texts printed on the paper made from the trees after they are 
fully grown and cut down in 2114. 


Katie Paterson, Future Library (certificate), 2014. Courtesy the artist and James Cohan, New York. 
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393-94, 1997 
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Sometimes | can’t speak to anyone or go out for weeks. 


Texas. 


1972 in San Antonio, 


Lives and works in Houston, 


b. 
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Dimensions variable 
1982, 1986-1991, 1993-94, 1997 


USA. 


Texas, 


Dario Robleto, I Haven’t Been Heard From in Days, 1997 
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Finnegan Shannon 
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. Crip Time, MMK, Frankfurt 
rtistand MMK, Frankfurt. 
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b. 1989 in Berkeley, CA. 
Lives and works in Brooklyn, NY, USA. 
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Finnegan Shannon, installation view of Do you want us here or not, 2018. Crip Time, MMK, Frankfurt 
(September 18, 2021-January 30, 2022). Photo by Diana Pfammatter. Courtesy the artist and MMK, Frankfurt. 


Finnegan Shannon, Do you want us here or not, 2018. Courtesy the artist. 
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Mona Vatamanu & Florin Tudor 
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but without the icons. 


in the form of an iconostasis — 
a complex industrial scaffolding was installed under the roof, 


Here they are blinded by the big windows, which are designed 
In ordersto turn*this*contradictory idea into reality - a roof full of holes - 


ble disaster 


of adou 


po 


S bp 


i) t bad : Fat » 
The name itself of the building comes:from omnia sunt comimunia, 


— 
= 
a Deserta, 2020. 


a.saying used by Thomas Muntzeriduring,. the peasant wars, 
Communi 
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Mona Vatamanu & Florin Tudor, stills from Omnia 
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Time Banking: Archival Documents onceived of a labor note currency to 
ity in Ireland, but was not realized 


Community - New Harmony, Indiana 


incinnati Time Store - Cincinnati, Ohio 


itable Labour Exchange - London, UK 
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Zachary B. Feldman 


Time banking refers to a system of bartering in 
which people exchange goods or other services for 
I.0.U. notes of labor time. In other words, it is an 
alternative economy where the unit of currency 
constitutes a promise of the execution of a given 
amount of labor in service to the note’s beholder. 
The practice has a long history that predates the 
standardized use of paper money, and even predates 
the pegging of state-backed bank notes to a standard 
weight of gold, silver, or other metal. Time banking 
continues today, and has been employed towards 
multiple different political ends, but its origins 
are in the early development of capitalism amidst 
the Industrial Revolution. 


Often heralded as a founder of the British Socialist 
movement, the Welsh textile industrialist, Robert 
Qwen, was among the first of the bourgeois social 
reformers to adapt Ricardian socialist values (with 
a pinch of Enlightenment charitability and a dash of 
paternalism). Owen originally gained notoriety for 
spearheading improved factory working and living 
conditions by incorporating welfare programs and a 
cooperative community at the textile mill he owned 
in New Lanark, Scotland. By 1825, Owen set sail to 
America and purchased a plot of land in Indiana 
where he found New Harmony—a planned society where 
all money and private property was to be banned, and 
the citizens were to function on a loose credit- 
based economy and self-sufficient communalism. Owen 
left New Harmony only two years later in 1827, and 
the township was dissolved in 1829. Although often 
regarded as a failure, the experiment at New Harmony 
was enormously influential and remained in the hearts 
and minds of Owen's early American followers. 


Josiah Warren was one of the members of the brief 
New Harmony community and became extremely influenced 
by Owen's 1820 never-realized idea for a labor note 
intended to alleviate the economic austerity then 
pervasive in Ireland. After the collapse of New 
Harmony, Warren settled in Cincinnati where he opened 
a retail store as a proof of his commitment to the 
practice of a labor-valued economy. The store was a 
resounding success, and he spent the rest of his 
life setting up similar stores and labor-for- labor 
settlements. Ultimately Warren relocated to New York 
and founded another socialist utopian community, 
Modern Times, for which he is best known. 


Nonetheless, neither Owen’s nor Warren's experiments 
constituted a time bank in the strictest sense. The 
first official organized time bank is said to have 
been invented by Teruka Mizushima in Japan in 1973. 
Her Volunteer Labour Bank (later renamed the 
Volunteer Labour Network, or VLN) provided aid to 
the elderly—an unpaid task that was often left 

to the women of a family. Time spent by volunteers 
accrues in an account which can be cashed in 

later for their own care or spent immediately for 
goods and services. In the absence of government 
programs, the VLN stepped up to distribute care 
within their community—a throughline for many time 
banking systems. 


In the US, time banking as a social practice was led 
by the law professor and former Kennedy speechwriter, 
Edgar S. Cahn in the 1990s and early 2000s. As 
stated in the subtitle to his book, 7ime Dollars 
(1992), Cahn advocated for a social welfare system 
that enabled “Americans to turn their hidden 
resource—time—into personal security and community 
renewal.” Citing a number of small incubators that 
had successfully integrated a community-driven time 
banking system, his idea would reward “service 
credits” to those who provided essential services 
for those who need them, mirroring the developments 
made by Mizushima. 


Others saw time banking as an inspiration to develop 
local currencies to help support the economy when 
the US dollar was particularly weak. Paul Glover, 
the founder of the Ithaca HOURS, used the promise of 
labor as a backing device for his local currency in 
such a way that the HOURS became a kind of unofficial 


onceived of a labor note currency to 
ity in Ireland, but was not realized 


Community - New Harmony, Indiana 


incinnati Time Store - Cincinnati, Ohio 


itable Labour Exchange - London, UK 


fiat currency that seamlessly integrated into people's 
spending habits. The users’ faith in the HOURS 
facilitated a stable trade so that the bills hardly 
represented any payment of labor time. Similar 
tactics have been attempted in Bitcoin and other 
crypto currencies, however none have had widespread 
uptake, probably in part to their lack of geographic 
specificity . 


While standard time banks are still in practice all 
over the world, the concept of labor time currencies 
has piqued the interest of some in the art world. 
Julieta Aranda and Antoton Vidokle’s 2009-13 project 
Time/Bank installed limited scale time banks in 

the various places where it was exhibited. More than 
just a community currency, however, Time/Bank 
insisted on demonstrating the possibility for 
contingent economies beyond capitalism. When one can 
see it in practice, it becomes more accessible to 
think about shifting the status-quo. While other 
time banks have been the stop-gap solution to a 
problem, 7ime/Bank focused on being an inspiration 
to address the cause rather than just the symptoms. 


1820 


1825-1827 


1827-1830 


1830-1832 


Robert Owen first conceived of a labor note currency to 
relieve the austerity in Ireland, but was not realized 


Owen's New Harmony Community — New Harmony, Indiana 
Josiah Warren's Cincinnati Time Store - Cincinnati, Ohio 


Qwen's National Equitable Labour Exchange - London, UK 
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“Ten Hour Labor Note,” from Robert Owen’s National Equitable Labour Exchange in London, 1832. 
Recto and verso. Courtesy the British Museum. 
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1840 


1849 


1852 


1851-1864 


What is Property? by Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 


Proudhon’s “People's Bank” - Paris, France 


Equitable Commerce: A New Development of Principles by Warren 


Warren's Modern Times Community - Brentwood, NY 
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EOO HOURS 


Sor, 


“Labor Notes” from Josiah Warren’s Modern Times Community, 1857. Denominations of One Hour, Two Hours, and Five Hours. 


Courtesy the American Antiquarian Society. 
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1858 


1874 


1875 


1973 


Robert Owen dies in Newtown, Wales 

Josiah Warren dies in Boston, MA 

Critique of the Gotha Programme by Karl Marx, in 
which he considers the use of “Labor Certificates” 


(Arbeitszerttfikaten ) 


The first centralized timebank is organized by 
Teruko Mitzushima in Japan to take car of the eledery 


1991-ongoing 


Neue Slowenische Kunst State in Time 
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You have become a holder of ar passport and a participant in the formation of the first 


global state, the NSK state. In its fundamental articles, this state denies the principles of (limited) 


territory as well as the principle of national borders, and it advocates the Transnational Law. 


The passport is a document of a subversive nature and unique value. A holder fills in data and 
collects in it stamps, signature ; K events and similar campaigns). 
In this s , applicability of the passport is unlimited and subject to the responsibility of its 


holder. Your name and particulars are registered in the NSK citizens’ directory. 


Please, keep us informed of your activities and the fate of the passport, relate your 


observations and suggestions regarding the formal constitution of our common 


Each letter will be considered with care and published in our materials, with your permission. 


Sincerely, 


NSK Information Center 


NSK Info center, P.P. 101, 1001 Ljubljana, Slovenia e passport.nsk.si 


“Letter to Zachary Bernard” issued by the NSK Information Center, and received with the delivery of the author’s 
NSK Passport, 2022. 
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Neue Slowenische Kunst (NSK), State in Time Passport, issued to the author, 2022. 
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_., | TIME IS MONEY 


aristerium This note entitles the bearer to 
: receive one eighth hour labor 
or its negotiated value 
in goods or services. 
Please pees it, then aE it. 


“Ithaca HOURS,” from a project 
initiated by Paul Glover, | genet : i r f k i ‘A 430) 

1991-2012. Denominations of One i oe s cS Sali : 2 wuntiee er . se?” Gar oe 
Hour, Half Hour, Quarter Hour, sins storied ree ae 7 ceeeitiietesntie 3 3 ea ITHACA. ‘NEW YORK 
One-Eighth Hour. Recto and verso. SE a ee 

Purchased with exhibition funds. 


1992 


2010 


2012 


Time Dollars: The New Currency That Enables Americans to Turn 
Thetr Hidden Resource-Time-Into Personal Security & Community 
Renewal by Edgar S. Cahn and Jonathan Rowe 


Ithaca HOURS fall out of favor 


HOURS are replaced by “Ithacash,” but it does not catch on 


2009-2013 


e-flux Time/Bank 
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TIME BANK 
30 MINUTES 


TIME BANK 


60 MINUTES 
TIME BANK 


TIME BANK 


720 MINUTES 
TIME BANK 


1440 MINUTES 


“Labor Notes,” from Julieta Aranda and Anton Vidokle, Time/Bank, 2009. Designed by Lawrence Weiner. 
Denominations of Half Hour, One Hour, Six Hours, Twelve Hours, and Twenty Four Hours. Recto and verso. 
Courtesy e-flux. 


